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Is any girl safe? Female spectators 
at the white slave films 

SHELLEY STAMP LINDSEY 


1 For a more detailed account of 
the panic and an analysis of one 
of its key film texts, see my 
article ‘Wages and sin; Traffic in 
Souls and the white slavery 
scare'. Persistence of Vision, no. 
S (1991), pp. 9(}>102. See also 
Robert C. Allen. 'Traffic in Souls'. 
Sight and Sound, vol, 44, no. 1 
11974-51, PP- 50-52; Kay Sloan, 
The Loud Silents: Origins of the 
Social Problem Film (Urbana and 
Chicago: University of Illinois 
Press. 1988), pp. 80-86; Kevin 
Brownlow, Behind the Mask of 
Innocence. Sex, Violence. 
Prejudice. Crime: Films of Social 
Conscience in the Silent Era 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1990), 
pp. 70-85; Richard Maltby, The 
social evil, the moral order, and 
the melodramatic imagination, 
1890-1915'. in Jacky Bratton, 

Jim Cook and Christine Gledhill 
(eds). Melodrama: Stage, Picture, 
Screen (London: British Film 
Institute, 1994), pp. 214-30. 


During the 1910s, American cinema experienced a profound 
transformation, perhaps the most significant and far-reaching in its 
history. Throughout the early part of the decade, industry figures 
fought hard to shed cinema’s association with cheap amusements. The 
often hastily converted storefront nickelodeons of five and ten years 
earlier gave way to larger, more lavish theatres devoted exclusively to 
the presentation of motion pictures. Audiences grew in increasing 
numbers and widening diversity as movies became the nation’s 
principal form of recreation. Narrative and aesthetic strategies became 
ever more complex as material of prestigious literary and dramatic 
lineage was adapted for the screen. And finally, studio production 
methods newly based in Hollywood ensured that filmmaking became, 
by the end of the decade, one of the most profitable industries in the 
country. The domintmt note of the immediately pre-classical era, then, 
was the industry’s bid for greater respectability; economic 
respectability, aesthetic respectability, but, above all, social 
respectability. 

A rash of sensational and - for the time - sexually explicit films on 
white slavery, released in the mid teens, posed a serious challenge to 
these efforts. With lurid titles like The Inside of the White Slave 
Traffic (1913), Smashing the Vice Trust (1914) House of Bondage 
(1914) and Is Any Girl Safe? (1916), the films fuelled an already 
raging nationwide panic.' Young women were warned that ‘cadets’ 
recruiting for the vice trade lurked everywhere in US cities and were 
ready to snatch victims at every opportunity. Taking their stories from 
shocking case-histories of the day, the white slave films resisted 
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3 On this trend see William 
Uricchio and Roberta E. Pearson, 
Reframing Culture: the Case of 
the Vitagraph Quality films 
(Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1993). 


4 New York Times. 9 December 
1913, p. 8. 

5 Variety. 27 February 1914, p, 23. 


6 Motion Picture News. 10 June 
1916, p. 3541. 


industry uplift. In fact. Traffic in Souls, the earliest of this notorious 
craze, became the first feature-length film not adapted from literary 
source material when it was released in November 1913.^ Just as the 
industry promoted ‘films of quality movies on sexual slavery drew 
huge crowds and set box-office records around the nation. Not 
surprisingly, the films garnered an equal amount of controversy, both 
within the film industry striving to elevate its reputation, and within 
the progressive reform community already apprehensive about the 
merits of entertainments like cinema. 

Chief amongst the concerns expressed about the ‘slavers’ was the 
sizeable number of young women said to have been present in 
screening audiences, apparently eager for tales about their onscreen 
counterparts who had been spirited away to brothels. The New York 
Times, not normally inclined to cover matters of the cinema at the 
time, gave special mention to the crowd of several hundred young 
women turned away from the premiere of The Inside of the White 
Slave Traffic, an extremely controversial film released on the heels of 
Traffic in Souls in December 1913. ‘A large proportion of the 
audience was composed of young girls from sixteen to eighteen years 
of age’, the Times reported. ‘Fully two-thirds of the audience were 
women.’^ Variety observed early the next year that ‘ “vice pictures” 
are attracting in the majority mostly young couples, who sit in the 
dark while having “ideas” indelibly forced upon them from pictures 
on the sheet ’.5 When The Little Girl Next Door opened at Chicago’s 
LaSalle Theatre in 1916, a full-page advertisement in Motion Picture 
News quoted the theatre owner’s claim that ‘at 25 cents for all seats, 
[it] is doing the biggest business of any picture we ever played. We 
have a line of people waiting to get in all day and evening.’® An 
accompanying photo shows as many women as men visible in a crowd 
gathering outside the theatre. 

That women were attracted to material of this nature at a time when 
industry uplift was tied in no small measure to its ability to attract 
‘respectable’ middle-class women challenged inherent presumptions 
about female viewers. The films appealed to women not on the 
virtuous grounds which the exhibitors purported to uphold, but 
through sensationalism and titillation. The controversy surrounding 
women’s attendance at these films suggests that, however much 
coveted by exhibitors, female moviegoers still posed a challenge to the 
industry. Questions about women’s participation in commercial leisure 
sites such as the cinema surface in discussions of the white slave 
films, as do concerns about the very nature of female spectatorship, 
with its suggestion of voyeurism and visual licence. For these very 
reasons, the discourse generated about women’s attendance at white 
slave films marks a significant juncture in the pre-classical era, when 
narrative strategies remained in flux, and competing claims sought to 
define cinema’s audience. Because these films engendered controversy 
at a time when women’s moviegoing was an explicit topic for the 
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industry, the debate surrounding their exhibition provides a singular 
instance when female sfiectatorship was theorized and problematized 
within the industry itself. A debate about female viewers at this stage 
thus foregrounds notions about female filmgoing that grounded the 
consolidation of classical narrative and specular codes towards the 
latter half of the decade, as well as the potentially liberating aspects of 
film spectatorship open to women in this historical moment. 

The link between women’s recreation and vice, upon which white 
slave narratives turned, positioned cinema at its nexus as both site of 
potential entrapment and source of information. Even as films became 
one of the primary means by which sensational tales of the slave 
traffic were disseminated in the early 1910s, motion picture theatres 
featured prominently in warnings against the vice trade. Accounts of 
women being approached at and abducted from dance halls, 
amusement parks, movie houses and other leisure sites, or lured there 
on the pretext of dates, then drugged and carried off to brothels, 
proliferated in the white slave discourse. Although decidedly popular 
as recreation venues, cinemas were also cast as settings where women 
placed themselves in jeopardy of encountering slave traffickers. 
Describing conditions under which young women made themselves 
vulnerable to vice ring operatives in his 1913 study of Commercialized 
Prostitution in New York City, George Kneeland warned that white 
slave ‘procurers’ ‘attend steamboat excursions, are found at the sea 
shore and amusement parks, in moving picture shows, at the public 
dance halls - in fact, wherever girls congregate for business or for 
pleasure’.’ According to the prominent Chicago vice crusader Clifford 
Roe, ‘everywhere girls may be easily approached [procurers] hunt 
them’, including the nickel theatre.® Municipal commissions charged 
with investigating conditions of prostitution and white slavery in many 
US cities during the 1910s drew similar conclusions. The Chicago 
Vice Commission listed motion pictures ‘among the recreational 
conditions directly tributory to the increase of the victims of vice’,® 
while Philadelphia’s study reported that ‘moving picture shows ... are 
breeding-places of vice - the rendezvous of men who entrap girls and 
of girls who solicit men’.’® The Rockefeller Grand Jury, charged with 
investigating white slavery in New York, reported of cinemas that 
‘many girls owe their ruin to frequenting them’.” ‘Procurers and white 
slave traffickers watch for young girls at moving picture theatres or 
win their attention by inviting them to these places’,” cautioned 
reformer Maude Miner in her study The Slavery of Prostitution. In an 
oft-quoted indictment, women’s suffrage leader, Dr Anna Howard 
Shaw, dubbed dimly-lit movie theatres ‘recruiting stations of vice’ in 
1910, arguing that ‘there should be a police woman at the entrance of 
every moving picture show and another inside’ and citing a case in 
Chicago where, so she claimed, ‘twenty-three young girls in one 
month were lured from a moving picture show and shipped to Texas 
for immoral purposes’.'® That same year, a New York magistrate 
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declared that ‘more young women and girls are led astray in [moving 
picture palaces] than in any other way’.’^ What was it about movie 
theatres - and women’s behaviour there - that prompted such strong 
admonitions? 

Recreation surveys also conducted by various municipalities in 
these years suggest that, by the early 1910s, women formed a 
significant component of the motion picture audience - and in some 
cases comprised the majority of box-office admissions in a given 
week.’s The cinema offered young, single, working women a 
convenient, inexpensive mode of socializing with male and female 
friends beyond their parents’ supervision, and neighbourhood theatres 
served as gathering spots where their married counterparts might find 
companionship and an afternoon’s entertainment.’® Women had clearly 
integrated movies into emergent patterns of work and leisure by the 
early 1910s; indeed female patronage was energetically courted by 
exhibitors eager to enhance the cinema’s reputation.” Yet the 
continuing characterization of theatres as unsafe for women suggests 
that their status as patrons and viewers remained to be negotiated, 
even as late as mid decade. 

Cinemas were described by many observers as arenas of particular 
ctunal licence, where women were alternately preyed upon by 
salacious men who gathered around entrance ways, and themselves 
tempted to engage in untoward conduct. One report claimed that 
‘vicious men and boys mix with the crowd in front of the theatres and 
take liberties with very young girls’,’® another that ‘around the 
entrance of the movies a group of human vultures usually hovers 
waiting to flirt or to make familiar remarks or to “pick up” girls’.’® 
Darkened theatre interiors ‘offer facilities for forming acquaintances 
which are often dangerous’.®” Screenings under such conditions posed 
‘a terrible menace to the morals of young girls’, since ‘to these 
theatres with their atmosphere of darkness and obscurity flock the 
procurer’.®’ Even more worrisome were reports of young women’s 
pcUticipation in this dynamic. Social workers observing new patterns 
of socializing noted that women commonly made acquaintances with 
unfamiliar men at movie theatres, and that in many cases these 
alliances led to sexual liaisons afterwmds.®® Obviously troubled by 
such conduct, renowned reformer Jane Addams described a class of 
young women ‘who come to grief through the five-cent theatres’ 
because they ‘may be induced unthinkingly to barter [their] chastity 
for an entrance fee’.®” In these accounts, crowded lobby areas that 
permitted a panoply of eroticized looking, along with shadowy 
viewing spaces that afforded a measure of privacy and anonymity 
beneficial to romantic encounters, rendered women equally vulnerable. 
As one uneasy theatre owner observed, ‘works of evil multiply under 
the cover of darkness and the danger of a poorly lighted theatre to the 
weak-minded and weak-willed young people can hardly be 
exaggerated’.®® 
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In such cautionary tales, venues like the cinema were perceived to 
have a constant sexual undertone, one in which women’s presence was 
immediately and perilously eroticized. These characterizations 
articulate the contradictory position of female viewers at the time: 
although their presence was thought to lend ‘refinement’ to theatre 
audiences, women themselves risked endangerment there. The 
paradoxical nature of this equation is best expressed by Lauren 
Rabinovitz, who argues that just as amusements like the cinema 
solicited the female gaze, they also confirmed women’s status as 
object of the gaze both on- and offscreen.® Within the exhibition 
space, women maintained a delicate balance as both spectator and 
spectacle, customer and commodity. There as patrons and consumers, 
women were also looked at and traded upon in sexually charged 
recreation venues. 

Contemporary reservations about the cinema echo broader 
apprehensions about the emergence of a heterosexual dating culture 
surrounding commercial recreation sites. New courtship patterns 
caused considerable consternation among social critics of the day, who 
worried about the free association of single, unchaperoned young 
people at these locales and the romances frequently spawned there, 
many of which involved some sexual component. Within this 
tum-of-the-century dating culture it became acceptable for single 
working-class women to offer sexual ‘favours’ of one degree or 
another in exchange for being treated at amusement sites, as historian 
Kathy Peiss has charted.® Of young women’s behaviour at popular 
venues. Belle Lindner Israels observed, rather delicately, in her 1909 
study, ‘one of [a young woman’s] partners of the evening may exact 
tribute for standing treat’.^ Since women earned considerably lower 
salaries than men, being treated was one of the few ways many of 
them could partake of commercial leisure activities on a regular basis. 
At recreational venues, Peiss declares, ‘familiarity and intermingling 
among strangers, not decorum, defined normal public behaviour 
among the sexes’.® The challenges such conduct posed to 
conventional views of courtship - not to say standards of decorous 
femininity - were enormous. Collier’s magazine observed of the 
‘working girl’ in 1913: 

always her chastity has been protected by father and brother, by 
church, and by the watchful community. Now for the first time in 
history that chastity is intrusted to her young eager self for 
safe-keeping or for bartering [emphasis mine].® 

The image of America’s daughters ‘bartering’ their bodies for trifles 
like movie admissions and amusement-park rides, one which Jane 
Addams also evoked, must have been alarming indeed. It bore the 
unmistakable taint of prostitution. 

Within such a climate, misgivings about women’s comportment on 
dates were readily transported into alarmist tales of white slavery and 
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sexual abduction. In his 1915 study of Popular Amusements, Richard 
Henry Edwards conclusively linked ‘the amusement problem’ with 
‘the vice problem’.” Describing the atmosphere in venues catering to 
single, working-class patrons of both sexes, Edwards found that the 
‘easy-going familiarity’ of such settings ‘frequently degenerates into 
promiscuous sociability’ in which ‘a more or less general promiscuity 
of relationships may emerge’, concluding that ‘these are the factors 
sought by the underworld in its recruiting stations’. 3’ Sexual activity 
led irrevocably to sexual slavery, Edwards seemed to suggest. Tales of 
unwilling sexual entrapment by vice rings hence served to mask 
anxieties about young women’s courtship activities, while tacitly 
recognizing the sexual undercurrent of recreation culture. The fictional 
procurer, always said to be hovering on the margins of these sites, 
personified the way leisure spaces furnished an arena for illicit gazing. 
Female sexuality was at once acknowledged and averted. In the end, 
concern over women’s safety in movie theatres suggests less any real 
danger of abduction — of which there is very little evidence - than the 
difficulty of imagining women’s wilful engagement in an eroticized 
milieu. In giving women’s leisure pursuits an unmistakeable taint of 
peril, fanciful accounts of abduction registered mounting wariness 
about the dating culture emerging between young working-class men 
and women. They also evinced a growing discrepancy between 
middle-class reformers’ notions of feminine propriety and working 
women’s evolving expressions of sexuality, for outcry over white 
slavery ultimately licensed greater control over women’s recreational 
pastimes.® 

The persistent association of cinema with sexual danger also echoes 
an even older connection between female leisure patrons and 
prostitutes. The fact that until the turn of the century prostitutes had 
been among the most mobile and visible women in US cities is also 
central to understanding this controversy, for, long before the white 
slave panic gained currency, women attending leisure venues without 
male escort were frequently taken for prostitutes. Throughout much of 
the past century, most of the highly prominent women at recreation 
sites like saloons and cabarets had in fact been prostitutes catering to 
the largely male clientele. So forceful were these connotations that 
well into the early twentieth century women’s attendance at 
commercial recreation sites, particularly if unaccompanied, still carried 
strong suggestions of solicitation.® As late as 1908, New York City’s 
mayor described ‘a class of disorderly women who confine their 
activities to the moving picture shows, which, operating with darkened 
rooms, afford unusual facilities for a traffic of scandalous 
proportions’.® Such allusions inflect discussions of women attending 
films on white slavery, where .there is a constant slippage between 
descriptions of prostitutes using theatres for solicitation, women 
sexually assaulted or abducted by traffickers, and women on dates 
willingly engaging in romantic and sexual liaisons. This suggests that 
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the latter category - women who were voluntarily sexually active, and 
neither prostitutes nor victims of the slave trade - was difficult for 
contemporary commentators to fathom. The white slave fantasy - that 
trafficking rings used movie houses to procure women - simply 
inverted this scenario, casting women as helpless victims, while 
retaining the association between female patrons and prostitution. 
Histrionic tales of sexual abduction thus framed the growing presence 
of ‘respectable’ women at the movies in terms consistent with an older 
model of feminine conduct which linked their attendance to 
solicitation. 

Thus far I have dealt mainly with the struggle to define a place for 
women at screening spaces, as paying customers and leisure 
consumers. Equally evident in the discourse on the white slave films is 
the struggle to define a place for the female spectating subject in 
cinema’s imaginary optical field. Commentators not only grappled 
with women’s participation in the visual and sexual dynamics of 
exhibition sites, they also sought to map out a locus for women within 
the fictive narrative space opened up on screen, a project certainly 
unique to the cinema. The voyeuristic latitude granted more than ever 
to spectators in the evolving cinema of narrative integration was 
particularly pronounced for women, viewers not normally accustomed 
to looking freely and openly in polite society. Negotiating a place for 
female viewers within cinema’s new visual topology was made all the 
more troubling by the white slave films: their sexually frank subject 
matter was assumed to repulse women, yet contemporary critics could 
not ignore women’s evident attraction to the material. What pleasures 
did these films offer which might entice women to the cinema, a site 
where they were, after all, supposedly at risk of encountering slave 
trade operatives? 

Among the most explicit of their time, films on white slavery 
provoked heated debate about what patrons, both male and female, 
were paying to see. Moving Picture World’s critic, W. Stephen Bush, 
who had much invested in efforts to promote the industry, concluded 
that public screenings of the ‘slaver’ The House of Bondage would ‘do 
more harm to the motion picture art than it is possible to calculate’.® 
Despite the picture’s ties to a respected novel and stage adaptation. 
Bush dubbed it ‘vile and revolting’, a ‘digest of dirt’, a ‘wretchedly 
cheap concoction’, an ‘infernal picturing of filth’, a ‘horrible abortion’, 
a ‘sickening monstrosity’ and a ‘mass of corruption’ - all in the 
course of a single review. His scorn, though obviously excessive, 
typifies much of the reaction that white slave films provoked from a 
trade press worried that such material could ‘lower the esteem in 
which film plays are held’.® ‘They are all bad’. Variety said of vice 
films, ‘not alone for the public, but for the moving picture industry’.^J 

In addition to seriously undermining the industry’s attempts to 
bolster its reputation, apprehension about cinematic portrayals of white 
slavery engaged the era’s larger debate about ‘motion picture morals’. 
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a sustained dialogue on the merits of moving picture scripts and their 
effects on viewers. By the mid teens, cinema’s already-established 
notoriety began to shift away from concerns about conditions at 
exhibition sites, emblematized of course in the December 1908 New 
York City theatre closings.^ Instead, mounting attention focused on 
the virtues and vices presented onscreen, as a series of popular articles 
investigated topics like ‘The morals of the movies’, ‘The immoral 
morality of the movies’, and ‘The utter hopelessness of the movies’.® 
Were films too violent and risque? Were cinematic characters 
justifiably punished for wrongdoing? Could viewers be unduly 
influenced by immoral acts witnessed onscreen? Although admittedly 
nonplussed by the conduct of unchaperoned young people at his 
theatre, one small-town exhibitor claimed to be far more troubled by 
the motion pictures themselves. There is ‘too much blood and thunder 
and crime on the screen’,^ he reported, asking for stories on more 
wholesome subjects. ‘The movies are endlessly preoccupied with 
sex’^’ lamented another observer. How such material might affect 
viewers, who could become ‘vulgarized through the eye’,® was also of 
significant concern. ‘It is the psychology - or rather total absence of 
it - in the average moving-picture play that constitutes its greatest 
danger to the growing mind’,® one writer insisted. Acknowledging 
that motion pictures are ‘probably the greatest single force in shaping 
the American character’,® a 1910 magazine piece feared cinema’s 
‘suggestive’ effects, citing two Pittsburgh youths who attempted to 
hold up a street car after watching a train robbery portrayed on screen, 
a Newark man who killed himself by emulating a film heroine’s 
attempted suicide, and a Philadelphia man who murdered his wife 
after seeing a similar scene enacted at the movies the previous 
evening. 

Evidence that attention focused less on fire hazards, ventilation 
systems and promiscuity among theatre patrons, as it had in the early 
nickelodeon era, and more often on the process of film viewing itself, 
points to broader transformations in the pre-classical cinema. New 
concerns about spectator-text relations signify an evolving theorization 
of ‘spectatorship’ that Miriam Hansen has charted in the early teens. 
The movement towards classical strategies of cinematic narration 
throughout the transitional period enabled a modified form of film 
viewing, Htuisen maintains, one which ‘sought more consistently to 
ensure the spectator’s perceptual placement within narrative space’^ 
and, as a consequence, ‘corresponded to an increased derealization of 
the theatre space - the physical and social space of the spectator’.® 
Accordingly, industry discourse moved away from generic references 
to the film audience around 1910, Hansen argues, and began 
conceiving of an abstract spectator. Film viewers were increasingly 
seen not just as paying customers, but as individuals structured in an 
imaginary visual space through the act of viewing. ‘The term 
“spectator” ’, she writes, ‘implied a shift from a collective, plural 
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notion of the film viewer to a singular, unified but potentially 
universal category’.” 

Unease about the presence of women at the white slave films 
noticeably registered these evolving notions of spectatorship. The way 
that cinema enabled a fictive remapping of a viewer’s relation to 
social space - although potentially liberating for women - was for the 
same reason threatening to many contemporary commentators. An 
industry actively courting female patronage also began to consider the 
implications of female spectatorship. Indeed, the white slave film 
controversy shows an industry pivoting on the distinction between the 
characterization of cinema’s social audience and the various 
spectatorial positions offered therein. 

Some commentators, mostly those promoting white slave pictures, 
actually welcomed women in the audience at screenings. They hoped 
that the appearance of female patrons might lessen the taint of 
tawdriness that adhered to the material; that women might lend the 
films an air of credibility, reframing their salacious narratives as 
‘educational’ vehicles; and that the female gaze might bestow upon 
the films an instructional purpose and merit. The producer of The 
Inside of the White Slave Traffic, for instance, opened the film 
concurrently at the relatively upscale Park Theatre on Columbus . 
Circle in New York City and jn the garment mill town of Troy, New 
York, claiming, ‘I was eager to get the picture in towns like Troy, 
because I wanted to get the picture before factory girls, the most 
frequent sufferers from the evil which we are fighting’.* A full-page 
advertisement in Motion Picture News offering state’s rights to The 
Little Girl Next Door pledged that the picture furnished ‘what every 
girl should know’, simultaneously underscoring the film’s educational 
tone and its appeal to female viewers.* A reviewer for the 
Minneapolis Journal went even further, advocating that Traffic in 
Souls should not be shown to the moviegoing public, but be reserved 
solely for immigrant women arriving at Ellis Island and for rural 
emigres entering urban railway stations: ‘if its purpose were to warn, 
it should be exhibited to those in need of warning’.* 

Nevertheless, sceptical about the possible instructional value that 
dramatizations of the slave trade might hold. Moving Picture World 
remarked with obvious frustration. 

We have repeatedly pointed out that such [motion picture] plays do 
not make for good and should have no place on the moving picture 
screen. Proper teaching at home will furnish any young girl with the 
best protection against the snares of the vicious.®’ 

Expressing his hope that ‘the law forbidding obscene and indecent 
exhibitions will come to the rescue of the public and of our women 
and children especially’,* Moving Picture World's, Bush reinforced the 
notion that sexually explicit material was particularly inappropriate for 
female viewers. 
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Young women were indeed precisely those who should be kept 
from viewing films on predatory sexual slavery, many commentators 
testified. Criticizing the public exhibition of films on white slavery in 
general, a prominent New York reformer reserved especial horror for 
the prospect of young women watching such lurid fare. A class of 
female moviegoers ‘with very little active mentality’ who ‘are very 
weak and unmoral, rather than immoral’ were attracted to the white 
slave films, she reported, and particularly susceptible to ‘what the 
psychologists call suggestion’. Of these viewers, she wrote, ‘to [their] 
untrained, unbalanced and extremely susceptible mentality, the only 
appeal made by such pictures is one of allurement’.^ Comparing the 
impressionability of such women unfavourably to that of small 
children, the writer constructed a pathology of female viewing. 

Another observer warned of the lasting visual impact made by 
onscreen dramatizations of the slave trade: ‘pictures, imprinted 
indelibly upon the minds of . . . girls by scenes portrayed in 
[photojplays, have caused them to desire the same exciting 
experiences’. 5^ Even Variety wondered whether women could be 
swayed by the lavish brothel interiors pictured in one film, since ‘girls 
seeing it . . . might find the picture a temptation instead of a 
warning’.® The physical vulnerability attributed to women in the white 
slave plots became in these views a kind of mental impressionability 
in which the act of viewing sexually explicit material onscreen posed 
more harm that sexual abduction itself. 

Far from providing enlightenment or instruction, watching white 
slave fare placed women in greater jeopardy than they faced from 
actual vice traffickers. Variety explained in a review of the 
‘red-lighter’ Cocaine Traffic; or, the Drug Terror (1914): 

There is more danger in two innocently-minded young people 
together watching this film, or any other of its kind, than the collar 
maker of Troy ever had to endure by a fellow from the city ‘making 
a play’ for her . . . the [white slave] pictures are sending more souls 
to hell at twenty-five cents each at the box office than were ever 
captured by cadets.® 

Here viewing itself became the treacherous act, not mingling with 
strangers in movie-theatre foyers, nor even tangling with slave-trade 
procurers. What troubled this writer most particularly was the 
voyeuristic freedom white slave films licensed in women. ‘The 
enlightenment through the screen of what is, has been and always will 
be going on behind locked doors’, he insisted, ‘merely means new 
recruits from curiosity, for curiosity has ever been the wasting curse 
of pure womanhood' (emphasis mine). s’ Although the comment seems 
intended to apply to matters sexual, it has the added effect of denying 
women access to visual pleasure at the cinema as a whole, for the 
logics of curiosity are precisely those which govern cinematic viewing 
pleasure. Spectatorship was here turned against women, framed as a 
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position which was hazardous for them to occupy. Not one of these 
writers proposed that women be prevented from seeing white slave 
films because the material was inflammatory or sensational, or because 
it catered to unjust fears. Rather, they insisted that visual licence was, 
in itself, incompatible with modest femininity. 

Voicing similar fears, a commentary on the 1916 title Is Any Girl 
Safe? complained that ‘the spectator is dragged through several 
obnoxious scenes, such as the interiors of a house of prostitution’.®® 
The image of viewers ‘dragged’ from one scene to the next suggests 
at once mobility and coercion, absolving cinemagoers of the 
responsibility for watching salacious acts. The crowds these films 
garnered certainly suggest a keen fascination with the subject, yet 
viewers here were recast as passive, even unwilling, conspirators. Just 
as tales of slave ring abductions cloaked fears about sexual activity in 
young women, this view of female movie patrons masked their desire 
to see behind brothel doorways. 

A discourse on female pleasure and desire is nonetheless woven 
throughout accounts of female viewers at these films, for one hears in 
discussions of ‘curiosity’ echoes of desire. Couched beneath questions 
of whether women ought to be exposed to this material was the 
knowledge that female moviegoers evidently wanted to see it, and that 
they apparently lined up in great numbers to do so. Issues of 
voyeurism and visual pleasure, which might otherwise remain tacit in 
examinations of female spectatorship, come to the fore in assessments 
of the white slave films, since the features were so brazen in their 
treatment of sexual matters. The white slave films posed the challenge 
of conceiving of a female spectator-subject positioned not only in 
relation to sexually explicit material, but also implicitly to pleasure 
and desire. 

Exploring the possibility that curiosity might provide an alternative 
means of theorizing female spectatorship, one which combines 
scopophilia with epistemophilia, Laura Mulvey argues that an 
‘aesthetics of curiosity’ would link ‘an active look, associated with the 
feminine’, with ‘the drive for decipherment’, and ‘a topography of 
concealment and investigation’.®® The opposite of fetishistic 
scopophilia, which engages the logics of denial and ‘is bom out of a 
refusal to see, a refusal to know’,®® curiosity engages ‘a compulsive 
desire to see and to know’.®’ If curiosity did lie at the root of women’s 
attraction to films on the slave trade, as even Variety suspected, then 
perhaps the films’ appeal involved precisely their promise to reveal 
hitherto unseen aspects of US life. 

Viewed in this light, concerns about the impressionability of female 
viewers at white slave films might also be seen as fears about 
relinquishing to women the powerful position of visual mastery 
enabled by the cinema, a position which became all the more potent in 
the intricate narrative topographies created by the cinema of narrative 
integration, and which, in turn, the white slave film ‘exposures’ 
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capitalized upon. In suggesting that women might see at these movies 
what they had not seen elsewhere, contemporary writers also 
implicitly questioned the imaginary mobility granted to women at the 
cinema. They decried, in other words, the way that white slave films 
might extend, visually and optically, new freedoms of movement and 
association experienced by women, freedoms that figured prominently 
in anxieties about the vice traffic. Physical mobility could at least be 
circumscribed through admonitions against the slave trade in ways that 
visual curiosity could not be curtailed - especially at the cinema. 

Surely part of the appeal white slave films held for women lay in 
their ability to ‘transport’ viewers through various regions of urban 
life. The illicit, but comprehensive, surveillance of the modem 
cityscape promised in titles like The Inside of the White Slave Traffic 
and The Exposure of the White Slave Traffic (1914) might have been 
particularly fascinating to women, those for whom certain comers of 
the metropolis remained most unavailable or unsafe. Indeed, 
advertisements promoted the films’ visual breadth, one vowing to 
reveal the ‘inner workings of the organized vice interests’,® another 
promising ‘VICE as it actually existed in the dens of iniquity in our 
cities and towns’,® and a third pledging ‘a graphic and thrilling film 
on the subject that has aroused the world’,“ while a poster for Traffic 
in Souls guaranteed viewers ‘a daring expose of American vice and 
treachery’. Repeatedly warned about menacing vice rings, female 
filmgoers were - at the movies - free to tour urban red-light districts, 
to peer inside brothels, to spy upon procurers entrapping unsuspecting 
women, to gaze upon ‘the inside of the white slave traffic’, and finally 
to ‘traverse’ the streets in safety. It might also be reasonable to 
suspect that middle-class women, those most coveted by film 
exhibitors in the early teens, could be especially curious about 
commanding views of districts like New York’s Tenderloin, where 
they would have little reason to venture otherwise. Despite plots 
which emphasized women’s victimization, then, white slave films 
promised a sense of visual latitude and freedom of access to the nether 
regions of the urban underworld. 

Particularly interesting in this visual economy are scenes contained 
in several of the films which allow viewers to observe as operatives 
recruiting for the slave trade spy upon unknowing potential victims: a 
slave ring ‘cadet’ watches Little Sister while she works behind the 
counter at Smymer’s candy store in Traffic in Souls; lurking behind a 
pillar, procurer George Fischer first spots the heroine Annie leaving a 
shop in The Inside of the White Slave Traffic; and Elsie Welcome is 
eyed by white slaver Martin Druce outside the factory where she 
works before he approaches her in Little Lost Sister (1917). These 
scenes, edl of which take place at public sites where young women 
were said to be most vulnerable, might seem to reinforce the notion 
that women attending venues like the cinema were often objects of 
unwanted visual attention. However, watching these episodes on the 
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screen, female viewers were given a sense of omnipotence — a 
knowledge of events that superseded that of both victim and procurer. 
Because these sequences are shot without point-of-view editing, in 
several of the scenes procurer and intended target stand in the same 
frame, both watched over by film viewers. While in the onscreen 
dramas women are preyed upon by slave rings employing various 
means of covert surveillance, female spectators at the cinema could 
reverse the dynamics of this controlling gaze. 

The traffickers’ additional command over modem technology 
furthers their associations with visual surveillance in both Traffic in 
Souls and The Inside of the White Slave Traffic. A magic writing pad 
imagined in the first film as a link between the vice gang and its 
leader, secretly posing as head of the ‘International Purity and Reform 
League’, is an added indication of the slave ring’s omnipotence, as is 
a system of coded telegraphic messages used by the white slave 
syndicate in The Inside of the White Slave Traffic. Yet viewers are 
again given access to these covert machinations before diegetic 
characters: the dictagraphic apparatus used by ring leaders in Traffic in 
Souls is unveiled for viewers before the heroine herself discovers it; 
and the gang’s cryptic codes are transcribed in intertitles for viewers 
of the second film. Traffickers’ associations with visual surveillance 
and technology are thus potentially recouped by women in the act of 
film viewing: glances unseen by film heroines are visible to theatre 
viewers, and procurers’ coded communiques are decoded for 
spectators. 

Of all the white slave titles. The Inside of the White Slave Traffic 
perhaps best exemplifies the specular horizons that these films opened 
for women. Candid footage shot in the red-light districts of notable US 
cities is interwoven with a dramatized white slavery plot in a film 
which relied heavily on its documentary credibility. An extremely 
controversial and relatively explicit film, it is unique among other 
offerings in the way that it exploited the cinema’s specific 
documentary capacities. The film claimed its evidence of white slavery 
was not based upon an adaptation of sociololgical research, but was 
derived from footage gathered by its own cameras. Exploiting the 
specific photographic properties of cinema, the film presented the 
camera as an investigatory tool, a revelatory machine, capable of 
unmasking the hidden substance of covert vice operations. 

Reports that many of the film’s sequences had been shot on location 
around the country were touted in advertisements and advance 
publicity. In September 1913, two months before the release of Traffic 
in Souls, The Inside of the White Slave Traffic generated notice about 
the crew’s activities filming in urban vice districts. A prominently 
displayed piece in the New York Dramatic Mirror very nearly bragged 
that members of the production had been arrested while filming in El 
Paso, Texas. ‘Between interruptions’, the story claimed, ‘they secured 
a film the likes of which, so report says, has never been approached 
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before.’® A week earlier in New Orleans, the item went on to claim, 
the crew had been admonished for filming the city’s vice district 
rather than its scenic locales. How much of this sensationalist 
publicity is true cannot be known. Nonetheless, it illustrates the 
emphasis that producer Samuel H. London placed on the project’s 
‘authenticity’ as much as its scandalousness; if camera crews were 
arrested while shooting, as the account claimed, then the final film 
promised wholly illicit views. 

Exactly how much of the footage included in the final version could 
be called ‘documentary’ is difficult to determine from surviving 
reels.® Many dramatized sequences appear to have been shot on 
location outdoors, but few explicitly candid scenes of urban 
prostitution remain. Still, Variety’s critic identified several noted vice 
districts visible in the release print: ‘The setting is real, the girls 
actual, the “sailors” apparently caught by the camera . . . under the 
broad glare of disillusioning mid-day ’,6’ he concluded. With the 
inclusion of such scenes. Motion Picture News surmised. The Inside of 
the White Slave Traffic was ‘probably the most authoritative [of the 
white slave films], as it shows actual scenes in the underworld’.® 
London boasted that the film ‘is as near a photographic representation 
as possible of the great evil’.® 

Evident throughout such accounts, especially in the Variety 
commentary, is a manifest tension between the galling visibility of 
urban prostitution, conducted outdoors ‘under the broad glare of 
disillusioning mid-day’, and the cinema’s act of exposing such matters 
in movie theatres where they might be seen by a wider audience. If 
streetwalking and open solicitation brought private acts of sexuality 
into public view. The Inside of the White Slave Trajfic continued this 
enterprise, bringing activities confined to hidden recesses of the nation 
onto the screen. The film’s figuration of urban space thus rewrote the 
‘sexual geography’ Joanna Meyerowitz finds characteristic of urban 
life in the early part of the century, one in which different regions of a 
city might permit more open displays of sexuality than others.™ By 
bringing acts tacitly condoned in certain quadrants of US cities into 
more general view. The Inside of the White Slave Trajfic reconfigured 
cityscapes in a manner that may have been particularly appealing to 
female spectators, many of whom, for reasons of both ‘respectability’ 
and safety, could not traverse these regions except in the cinema’s 
imaginary visual field. If, in the words of Griselda Pollock, ‘modernity 
was experienced spatially in terms of access to the specular city’,’’ 
then films like The Inside of the White Slave Trajfic provided women 
with the means for a unique - even liberating - perspective on 
metropolitan life. 

Ultimately, then, the experience women might have enjoyed at the 
white slave films - the pleasures they might have derived from what, 
to all intents and purposes, was quite reactionary material - 
exemplifies characteristics of female spectatorship that both Miriam 
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Hansen and Giuliana Bruno have identified in the transitional period. 
As Hansen points out, ‘more than any other entertainment form, the 
cinema opened up a space - a social space as well as a perceptual, 
experiential horizon — in women’s lives ’.t2 Bruno stresses in particular 
the specular mobility women were granted at the movies, arguing that 
‘the female subject’s encounter with the cinema constructs a new 
geography, gives licence to venturing. . . . Female spectatorship 
triggers, tind participates in, women’s conquest of the sphere of spatial 
mobility as pleasure.’” The imaginary locomotion experienced by 
women at the movies held particular resonance in the white slave 
films, as I have suggested, because the glimpses they provided of 
urban life were so risque, and because the films’ alarmist storylines 
sought to curtail the latitude women were just beginning to enjoy in 
urban culture. 

Watching white slave narratives on screen, women were offered the 
possibility of circumventing prohibitions against both their physical 
mobility and their visual licence. They might watch unseen as 
procurers spied upon intended victims, crack codes used by the 
nefarious slave rings, and, most significantly, traverse hidden regions 
of the nation’s sexual geography in cinema’s screenscape. Yet, 
competing discourses that surround these films - about commercial 
recreation, female patrons and movie morals - reveal the degree to 
which women’s filmgoing remained entangled with sexual danger in 
the teens, because of young women’s participation in a dating culture 
that surrounded the cinema, and, more obliquely, because of the 
specular mobility they were granted there. Precisely because they 
confronted presumptions about female viewers, white slave films 
challenged women’s place in both the space of entertairunent and the 
illusory narrative space onscreen. The emphasis that Hansen and 
Bruno place upon the latitude accorded to women in pre-classical 
cinema needs to be tempered, therefore, with the recognition that, for 
this very reason, women’s filmgoing remained at issue well into the 
teens. 

The contested field 1 have charted only points to the need to study 
further the role of female filmgoers in the immediately pre-classical 
period - an area of remarkable change in film form and content, in the 
economic structure of the industry, and in the composition of motion 
picture audiences. Because so much remained in transition, the era 
frames crucial issues like female spectatorship in clear relief. Only by 
studying the historical inscription of female viewers in particular 
moments such as these, might we also begin to understand the 
challenges posed by women’s filmgoing in other contexts. 
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‘The structure of the field of cultural production is based on two 
fundamental and quite different oppositions: first, the opposition 
between the sub-field of restricted production and the sub-field of 
large-scale production . . . which endlessly produces and 
reproduces the negative existence of the sub-field of restricted 
production and its basic opposition to the bourgeois economic 
order; and secondly, the opposition, within the sub-field of 
restricted production, between the consecrated avant-garde and the 
avant-garde, the established figures and the newcomers, i.e. 
between artistic generations ... in short, between cultural 
orthodoxy and heresy.’' 

The Immigrant (1917) was, according to Kevin Brownlow, Chaplin’s 
‘most beautifully constructed two-reeler’.* Its resolution shows the 
survival of Chaplin’s newly-arrived tramp persona in a romantic union 
with a fellow immigrant, played by Edna Purviance. Significantly, this 
closure hinges on the ‘discovery’ of the couple, not by an ambassador 
of modem visual commmodification like a photographer, but by a 
painter, who ‘authorizes’ their image using the materials of a subfield 
of cultural production that Bourdieu identifies as being in opposition 
to large-scale production. For Miriam Hansen, this moment 
crystallizes a process by which ‘acute awareness of the cinema’s 
appropriation of the immigrant as image’ is shown. Keen to 
commodify an image beloved of liberal, US assimilationism, cinema is 
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here ‘turning the immigrant image into an aesthetic/commercial value’, 
as Hansen puts it, and providing evidence of cinema participating in 
myth creation - in the Barthesian sense of myth as a second-order 
system of signification.^ I want to argue that cinema is here also 
disrupting a hegemony of visual media, by endorsing and 
appropriating the function, authority and sign value of the ‘Artist’. 

Less concerned with content than process, the present article 
explores my thesis in greater detail by investigating film’s relation to 
public notions of art, and how a film industry came to delineate 
bourgeois versus avant-garde values. Attacks by reformers on 
nickelodeons in the first decade of our century led to films justifying 
their narratives through an Amoldian appeal to educational 
possibilities - adapting great literature, Shakespearian drama, history 
and narrative paintings.^ But a visual corollary reveals the stages by 
which film culture, while involving a large-scale field of production, 
appropriated the traditional status of a restricted field of cultural 
production in its mode of reception by configuring the portrait as 
cultural orthodoxy in opposition to the nude as heresy. 1 examine 
film’s appropriation of status on two fronts: the first impacting on the 
conventions and practices of representation in high art and utilizing 
the motif of the artist and his model from nineteenth-century 
discourses of US art history; the second exploring how an early film 
genre combined the bohemian connotations of narratives about the 
conditions of restricted production with the cultural genesis of the star 
system. Bourdieu’s concept of a restricted cultural production 
delineates an initial perception of heresy, which may be transformed, 
by a consecrated avant garde, into orthodoxy. A film industry was 
soon to shackle the function of the new medium to the final stage, but 
the US films of the 1910s (hitherto ‘the teens’) that 1 discuss, denote 
‘the nude’ as a resonant site of cultural struggle, and hint at a ‘lost’ 
genre that functioned as a form of consecration for the new medium. 

In comparison to other films of the period, Chaplin’s disarmingly 
coy and sentimental recognition of film’s hegemonic relation to art in 
The Immigrant appears unexceptional: US film in the teens provided a 
platform to address issues, and the art world was merely one among a 
host of social signifiers that cinema absorbed into a discourse on the 
sociosexual dynamics of modem, urban existence. Meanwhile, a 
politicized, assimilationist perspective had already been explored by 
the real subfield of restricted cultural production almost a decade 
earlier. If Chaplin’s 1917 film can be said to exemplify cinema 
appropriating a function as a discursive space where democratic, 
metropolitan issues could be addressed, a school of US painters 
calling themselves ‘The Eight’ had done the same in their New York 
exhibition of 1908. The Eight’s impressionistic images of city life had 
opened a socioeconomic discourse while drawing attention to their 
painterly textures. Later termed ‘The Ashcan School’ because of a 
prosaic urbanity expressed in their images, these painters have been 
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recognized as being of national importance, ‘viewed as more 
indigenously American, both by virtue of their subject matter and their 
more realist mode of presentation, rather than the European-based 
strategies of both the academics and the Impressionists’.® Ironically, it 
had been film’s contemporary exploration of similar imagery that 
contributed to Mayor McClellan’s decision to revoke the licences of 
over five hundred nickelodeons in New York City on Christmas Eve 
1908, complaining that ‘many of the places tend to degrade morals’.® 
An attempt to stem what was seen as the corrupting influence of a 
superficial new medium, the ban spurred an ‘Amoldian’ drive for 
respectability. 

A bourgeois view of the restricted production of pictorial 
representation that predates movies, mass culture or television was 
recorded by Sadakichi Hartmann, the astute US cultural theorist, who 
observed in 1896 that ‘the latest innovation at afternoon receptions is 
a professional model in Greek costume with paid art students 
sketching her’.’ And well before this, the subfield of restricted cultural 
production in the USA had begun to redefine its sign value by 
re-presenting scenes of its own creation: art production is the subject 
matter, for example, of Thomas Eakins’s controversial painting, 
‘William Rush carving his allegorical statute of the Schuykill’ in 
1877. Eakins’s painting mythologized nineteenth-century US art, but 
shocked the morals of its puritanical audience by depicting the first 
recognized US sculptor working from a nude model in his studio. But 
if this painting instances a modernist taste for self-referentiality, 
Hartmann’s 1896 observation confirms the assignation of a truly 
modernist value to the art of cultural production: that of entertainment 
(albeit for the genteel) - a notion that clearly extended beyond the 
lower classes. Yet ‘entertainment’ was later to be considered, by 
‘genteel’ frequenters of art galleries, to be the obsession only of the 
patrons of vaudeville houses and nickelodeons. 

Sixteen yetu's later, in 1912, it is again Hartmann who observes an 
enduring social stratification of visual culture in a stigmatizing attitude 
to the ‘low’ and superficial art of movies: ‘I know that most cultivated 
people feel a trifle ashamed of acknowledging that they occasionally 
attend moving picture shows’, he notes.® The hegemonic balance was 
beginning to shift and Hartmann assured ‘cultivated people’ that ‘there 
is not the slightest doubt that these performances show . . . 
occasionally a fleeting vision of something that is truly artistic’.® 
Chaplin’s deference to high art in The Immigrant should therefore be 
read in the context of a pose that was increasingly struck between 
1910 and 1920 by a US institution that was in the throes of becoming 
a bourgeois commodity. But just how typical was Chaplin’s textually 
implied hegemonic position? In the USA, where conditions for the 
germination of an institution were becoming most fertile with the 
decline of Edison’s trust (the Motion Picture Patents Company), how 
confident was cinema in staking a claim to its hegemonic position? 
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And where does Chaplin’s reference to the field of cultural production 
fit into Bourdieu’s structuration of its two fundamental oppositions? 

The title ‘artist’ took on a new controversy in the USA with 
publicity surrounding The Armory Show in 1913. This was the first 
high profile exhibition of European Modem Art in New York, and 
such was the public reaction to the show that it made Art a front page 
event. Even President Theodore Roosevelt joined the furore, by 
remarking on a resemblance he saw in Duchamp’s ‘Nude descending a 
staircase’ to palaeolithic art, and concluding that the modems were 
therefore retrogressive.’® Here indeed was a negative view of the 
subfield of restricted production. A perhaps unforeseen consequence of 
The Armory Show, however, was that art was now fair game for the 
institutional mode of representation (IMR) that movies now utilized. 
Noel Burch has characterized a primitive mode of representation 
(PMR) as using, among other things, the ambience of theatre and the 
presence of a ‘lecturer’ to compensate for a ‘primitive externality’.” 

He cites 1906 as the date after which a PMR began to be displaced. 
Yet aspects of a primitive externality are evident as late as 1921 in a 
film that freely helped itself to a slice of the notoriety that The 
Armory Show had proffered: Heedless Moths (Perry Plays, 1921) used 
‘live’ tableaux behind and to the side of the screen, a monk-like 
lecturer who read inter-titles at its New York premier, and a famous 
artist’s model, Audrey Munson, who played herself and who could 
already be seen in all her naked glory on various statuary in the USA. 

Munson had made two other films - Inspiration (Thanhauser, 1915) 
and Purity (Rea Berger, 1916) - in both of which she had built on her 
reputation as ‘The Exposition Girl’, the nude model for statuary at the 
1915 San Francisco Panama Exposition, and whose likeness could be 
seen on the ‘Maine Monument’ at the south-west entrance to Central 
Park. Inspiration had offered what Moving Picture World saw as 
‘something brand new to photoplays; for we see each step in the 
difficult process of moulding a plaster cast on a human figure’.” 
Munson in turn had capitalized on the notoriety of Lois Weber’s more 
didactic The Hypocrites (Paramount, 1915), which inserted a 
superimposed nude nymph into its narrative. Weber’s attack on the 
sanctimonious moralizing of certain interpretative communities 
provides another view of the subfield of restricted production in 
opposition to bourgeois values. 

The New York art set had retreated into elitism following The 
Armory Show, and it was probably a matter of profound regret to 
Alfred Stieglitz” (who had been discreetly importing European 
Modernist works for some time) that, since debate over Modem Art 
had become a front page event, the new democratic medium was 
quick to make pictorial representation mere fodder for a vulgar, 
money-driven side-show at Coney Island. It had been in Stieglitz’s 
avant-garde journal. Camera Work, that Hartmann rang in the changes, 
by being the only contributor to champion the new medium and 
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question the prejudices of its readers. Contending that there was 
something very wrong in the contemporary distribution of art products 
in 1912, he pointed out that, even though there was no admission 
charge, the public ‘does not feel at home in art galleries, [while] a 
town of six thousand inhabitants will easily support three or four 
[movie] houses with continuous performances of three reels each . . . 

Is it not curious, with the popularity of this kind of pictorialism, [that] 
regular art exhibits should be deprived of a similar appreciation?’’^ He 
felt that variables in quality and quantity offered some explanation for 
this, for no matter how exquisitely executed, every masterpiece had to 
offer a ‘tangible, ordinary interest . . .. And it is this element that 
modem painting lacks, and which the motion picture possesses to an 
almost alarming degree. 

The sign values of high culture in film texts of the teens obviously 
had their roots in the primitive modes of representation typical of film 
before 1910. That is, before a shift in diegetic temporal relations and 
an increased importance of narrative clarity and closure - and at a 
time when filmic signifiers still leant heavily on extra-diegetic 
associations.’® An investigation of the intertextual and contextual 
knowledges that infused these representations requires examining the 
nature of contemporary art discourses external to film. This then 
allows verification of Bourdieu’s theory that his first opposition 
‘produces and reproduces the negative existence of the sub-field of 
restricted production . . . [in] its basic opposition to the bourgeois 
economic order’. 

Even though it is difficult to evaluate the effect and influence of 
movies which cannot now be seen, it is clear from evidence of their 
reception that a residual ‘primitive externality’, as Burch has labelled 
it, refracted aspects of contemporary aesthetic taste. Elucidating how 
audiences interpreted diegetic framing of artists, artworks or art 
culture embedded in lost films is possible in a reception studies 
methodology, urged by Janet Staiger, that ‘would be historical, would 
recognise the dialectics of evidence and theory, and would taike up a 
critical distance on the relations between spectators and texts. It would 
not interpret texts but would attempt a historical explanation of the 
event of interpreting a text.’’^ I have thus attempted to identify texts 
that figure as vital contributions to the volatile relationship between art 
and society in this period. In many cases their significance has been 
lost because their referents were historically local and specific. 
Furthermore, they contributed to debates in ways that the narrative 
codes of ‘classic’ movies were later to gloss over: they thus have no 
visual descendents, having been trampled, as Walter Benjamin puts it, 
‘in the triumphal procession in which the present rulers step over 
those who are lying prostrate’.’® 

Depiction of the artist and art culture was in fact surprisingly 
popular from the beginnings of moving picture exhibition. Titles like 
The Disappointed Artist (1896), The Artist and the Flower Girl (1898) 
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and The Jealous Painter (1898) testify to the allure of the figure of the 
artist in this critical decade in the history of visual culture. Indeed, one 
early offering. Come Along, Do! (R.W. Paul, UK, 1898), reputedly the 
first film to tell a story through a rudimentary use of editing, shows 
the response of a rural couple to the sophistication of an art gallery. 
Representing a humorous snapshot of social mores of the time. Come 
Along, Do! ends with the country wife indignant at the obvious relish 
with which her husband examines a statue of a female nude. Here the 
scopophilic gaze of the unsophisticated viewer of art is the butt of the 
joke. John Barnes suggests that the idea for the film came from a 
stereographic photograph from 1878.’® Published by the Littleton View 
Co., New Hampshire, USA, this stereograph depicts a country 
gentleman gaping rapturously at a sculpture of a female nude while 
his wife looks on disapprovingly. If Barnes is correct, this original 
image should be interpreted as a contribution to a controversial 
discourse opened by Anthony Comstock, the post-office worker who 
founded the American League for the Suppression of Vice in 1873. 
yet even if - as is likely — R.W. Paul was ignorant of the possible 
interpretation Come Along Do! might have enjoyed across the 
Atlantic, his film demonstrates how the elements of class and gender 
are endemic to the filmic depiction of art culture. 

The general interest in the representation of art is also evident in 
The Artist’s Model (Prestwich, UK, 1898) which, again in typical 
British fashion, approaches the subject as a joke when a man, the 
artist’s model of the title, pushes his head through a hole he has cut in 
the canvas on which an artist is painting his portrait. Silly as this may 
now seem, the joke - such as it is - is based on the traditional notion 
that the art object bears some resemblance to its subject; on the 
implicit challenge of both photography and the new moving picture 
technology to representational art. In their deceptively simple 
explorations of the stop-action possibilities of the movie camera, early 
films thus addressed issues of resemblance and representation: The 
Sculptor’s Welsh Rarebit Dream (Edison, 1908) and The Sculptor’ s 
Nightmare (Biograph, 1908), for example, both attempt to astound 
their audience by ‘magically’ animating the sculptor’s material. The 
latter case involved clay moulding itsfelf ‘into the living classic 
features of President Roosevelt’® - an apparently more serious, 
political use for art than the British concoctions. Other titles, like The 
Sculptor’s Jealous Model (1904) and The Starving Artist (1907), 
demonstrate associations with poverty and love, themes seen as 
contiguous with the artist and which, of course, are themselves bound 
up with class attitudes. 

In contrast to British attitudes, there is ample early evidence of a 
serious approach to Art in the US press, where journalists exemplified 
a cultural desire to appropriate ‘sophisticated’ European tastes: a 
fascination with art culture in general is clear - and with the artist’s 
model in particular. In a New York Times report of 1905, portrait 
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painter, Edwin H. Blashfield observed that, ‘a few years ago 
sensational newspaper articles written about models attracted silly girls 
who came to the studios in search of a lark’.*’ The ‘girls who pose for 
us [now] are nearly all graduates of good schools and are intelligent 
and refined’. Some were from ‘New York’s best families’, and indeed 
one had told her father that she would give up the posing only if he 
increased her allowance. And according to fellow painter, James 
Carroll-Beckwith, ‘Some years ago when a nice girl posed it was 
under an assumed name and secretly, but the greatness of art is 
appreciated more and more every day in this country’. Indeed Evelyn 
Nesbit, one of Beckwith’s previous models, had just married Harry K. 
Thaw, heir to a hugely wealthy Philadelphia family. 

This interest in the identity of artist’s models metamorphosed, when 
transferred to a large-scale production process, into a fascination with 
the players of photoplays: by May 1910, managers of movie theatres 
across the USA were ‘begging the manufacturers to furnish them with 
photographs of their players so that they may be displayed in the 
lobbies of theaters, and the people who are craving to see and meet 
the originals may be in a measure consoled’ (emphasis mine).** By 
falsely announcing the death of Florence Lawrence as a publicity stunt 
in 1910 - and thereby making his ‘original’ even more rare - Carl 
Laemmle in some measure succeeded in appropriating both the kudos 
of the established systems and the practices of signification already 
extant in the art world. The ‘originals’ of film’s mass representations, 
despite their eventually inflated salary compared to that of the artist’s 
model, had come to large-scale consumption by occupying the same 
public space as that outlined for the artist’s model in the New York 
Times of 1905. 

But while the star was granted a more advantageous relationship to 
power than the anonymous artist’s model (many of whom were to find 
the glamorous allure of the movies irresistible in the teens), only an 
illusion of democratic, visual accessibility was offered to the gaze of 
the mass audience. Evelyn Nesbit entered films in 1914 with the 
advantage of having been at the centre of a murder case bigger in its 
day than the O.J. Simpson trial. The spectator was free to imagine that 
film allowed voyeuristic enjoyment through the occupation of a space 
formerly reserved for the patron of the arts. But the patron’s status as 
‘owner’ depended on a private and intimate gaze on the ‘stars’ of the 
canvas, not merely in a darkened hall with crowds of others. It was 
the film producer, of course, who had actually appropriated the 
patron’s power, and with the covert help of Carl Laemmle, had moved 
on to squabble over ownership of their most bankable ‘originals’ - 
over the elided subjects/objects, rather than their merely commodified 
representation. 

Filmmaker-directors (as opposed to producers) as yet were 
uncomfortable about assuming the title of artist. Though the 
transparency of the film medium functioned to disempower 
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individuated diegetic artist figures in movies, the trade papers in 1910 
felt that the public could in fact be encouraged to identify filmmakers 
as real people with particular aesthetic talents. Since the day Edwin S. 
Porter had taken his camera outside to film The Great Train Robbery 
in 1903, demand for a more sophisticated product had become 
apparent: ‘The public will no longer stand for . . . Wild West thrillers 
perpetrated in New Jersey’, warned one commentator.^^ The aiudience 
may admire ‘beautiful landscapes, charming portraits . . . but the 
picture that stirred your emotions, that you carry away in your mind, 
that becomes a part of you, is the picture that told a story, or, in 
academical parlance, a genre picture’ (emphasis in original). Here the 
filmmaker can ‘best show the working of his own mind’ and, like a 
‘real’ artist, go to the scene ‘he essays to paint . . .. Having decided 
upon his mode of expression . . . [he] follows the scene before him 
sufficiently close to give the necessary touch of realism.’*^ 

In Britain, resentment of US films after 1910 was due not only to 
their being more prolific and profitable, but also to their impudence in 
favouring a fictional function over a documentary one. In thus seeking 
to occupy the cultural arena of art, US films were seen to affect a 
distortion that offended Britain’s self-appointed arbiters of aesthetic 
taste. Furthermore, for all its apparent innocence as entertainment in 
the teens, US film readily reserved for itself a sensationalism which 
yet assimilated and integrated a dominant democratic ideology that 
confounded some: ‘It is not life, it is not art, it is not music, it is not 
literature’, complained The Times in 1913.® From a British 
perspective, a subtext in US films often catered to an expanding US 
audience with a growing taste for indigenous sophistication; thus when 
art made a cinematic appearance, whether as a profession or business, 
it was simply another way for the US text to register Hartmann’s 
‘tangible, ordinary interest’. The medium itself seemed to comprise an 
assimilationist function in recording the degrees of social and 
economic strife involved in democratizing those elements of European 
culture that still struggled, in a modem industrial society, to be rid of 
the residual aristocratic patronage of the old world. 

When depicting the artwork, the most convenient social index for 
film was the concept of bohemia, which stood in perfect opposition to 
‘the bourgeois economic order’. Perceived as an essentially European 
import in the USA at the turn of the century, a notion of bohemia was 
the logical site of ideological struggle for movies to exploit in the 
teens, if only because a psychological condition undermining its 
discourse easily created narrative conflict. A puritanical streak had 
developed out of Protestant condemnation of sexuality - that 
Immanuel Kant had characterized as exposing ‘mankind to the danger 
of equality with beast’,® and which we may think of in terms of 
Hartmarm’s ‘tangible, ordinary interest’. 

The motivation linking sex and power finds a Marxist explanation 
in terms of repression: capitalism’s need to perpetuate hierarchical 
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social relations and reproduce a labour force. But such a formula, as 
Foucault notes, is too simplistic. He, instead, elucidates a wild 
proliferation of scientific categories extending to sexual behaviours 
through the nineteenth century, in which ‘the natural laws of 
matrimony and the immanent rules of sexuality began to be recorded 
on two septirate registers’.” A resultant explosion of pedagogical 
controls led to many more categories being created on the illicit 
register - the mere inclusion on which, according to Foucault, was 
enough to demonstrate repression. Eventually, even sex between 
husband and wife was beset by recommendations and rules, and came 
to function ‘as a norm, one that was stricter, perhaps, but quieter’.® 
This urge to categorize, however, did not cease with sex, and Modem 
Art, like an adulterous wife, was similarly condemned because of its 
outrageous experimentation with propriety. Such a subconscious 
association between sexuality and art is evident in a complaint over 
The Armory Show from art critic, Frank J. Mather, Jr: tired of hearing 
how this new art was very ‘living’ and ‘interesting’, he counters that 
‘Matisse is more exciting than, say, George De Forest Bmsh; it does 
not follow that Matisse is the better artist. So is a vitriol-throwing 
suffragette more exciting than a lady’ (emphasis mine).® 

Bohemia also had associations with a residual European 
middle-class consciousness, and signalled how capital - including its 
lack - linked art with sex. The Protestant work ethic configured the 
pursuit of pleasure as irresponsible in a man, and depraved in a 
woman. Vicarious thrills, however, could be afforded by watching the 
wanton subversion of artists unfold in movies which confirmed the 
negative existence of restricted cultural production. Activities 
involving the time-consuming but non-productive pursuit of pleasure 
(whether sexual or artistic) were a decadent luxury, especially when 
persistence produced no financial gain. Movie depiction of Bohemia 
thus mobilized deep-seated sexual attitudes based on moral and 
religious discourses which configured pleasure and utilitarianism as 
binary oppositions - a opposition evidenced in a tendency for the 
petit-bourgeoisie to nurture a taste for the ‘merely’ decorative, and 
essentially functional, domestic item, as opposed to the powerful and 
profligate pleasure principle of an ‘Art Object’. 

Such an opposition finds a parallel in Bourdieu’s second 
fundamental opposition: structuring the field of cultural production is 
the opposition ‘between cultural orthodoxy and heresy’.® In the USA 
these battle lines had been drawn since 1872, when Anthony 
Comstock joined forces with the YMCA to enact and enforce 
antisexual legislation at both state and federal levels - much of which 
remains on US statute books.” In 1887, Comstock had raided the 
prestigious Knoedler Gallery on Fifth Avenue, New York, seizing 117 
photographs of masterpieces by living French artists because of their 
display of nudity in the European bohemian fashion. Fury and protest 
from the Society of American Artists (SAA) sparked a backlash. 
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suggesting that Comstock ‘represented a solid and important block of 
public opinion in the United States Despite being constantly 
ridiculed in newspapers, by the end of the nineteenth century 
Comstock had contributed to a regrettable situation where ‘Americans 
restricted sex even more stringently than the English’.” George 
Bernard Shaw, after his plays were taken off US library shelves in 
1905, labelled Comstockery the ‘world’s standing joke at the expense 
of the United States [confirming] the deep-seated conviction of the old 
world that America is a provincial place, a second rate country town 
civilisation after all’.^^ 

Comstock was still active as late as 1913: on 14 May the Campbell 
Art Studios complained to the New York Times about Comstock’s 
insistence on ‘the removal from view of copies of pictures which hang 
today in the Metropolitan Museum of Art . . .. There must be some 
point where Mr. Comstock’s personal opinion would touch the region 
of absurdity and it looks as if this has been reached in the present 
case.’ Paul Chabas’s painting ‘September mom’, depicting a quite 
modest nude standing ankle-deep in the shallows of a lake, had 
received a medal of honour from the French Academy in the spring 
salon of 1912. Comstock discovered a reproduction in the Campbell 
Art Studios on Fifth Avenue and had duly demanded its removal. 



^ Pt 
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‘Everyone will agree’, he told the New York Times, that ‘such pictures 
should not be displayed where school children passing through the 
street can see them’.® The fact that Campbells had put it at the rear of 
the premises was a mere detail. 

The picture subsequently became a staple of calendars, chocolate 
boxes and postcards, and the crowds that thronged the pavements 
outside the art shop the next day, in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
the print, were surely the intended audience for a two-reel comedy 
nine months later; September Morn (Pathe, US, 1914) depicts a Purity 
League ‘sweetheart’ who has clothes tattooed over her sailor-beau’s 
tattoo of ‘September mom’, then a split skirt ‘sewn up’ with a tattooed 
baimer reading ‘Votes for Women’.® After this slight narrative on 
which to hang a political slogan, Lois Weber’s The Hypocrites 
combined a strong visual encoding with a well-observed social detail 
to effectively deliver a broadside against the piety of Comstockery. 
Using formal techniques peculiar to film, Weber presents a sylvan 
nymph who flits, in classical poses, through various historical and 
metaphorical scenarios to make complex moralistic points - and in 
this respect bears fruitful comparison with Griffith’s engagement with 
a similar discourse in Intolerance. 

Comstock offers an apt illustration of what Walter Benjamin 
observed as the ‘aura’ of art being eroded by the crisis of 
reproducibility in the nineteenth century: ‘With the advent of the first 
truly revolutionary means of reproduction’, wrote Benjamin, ‘art 
reacted with the doctrine of I’art pour Part’.’’ Comstock’s reaction was 
a ‘frozen’ mourning for the decline of elitist systems of patronage, for 
he had conceded a place for Art only outside any social context: ‘Let 
the nude be kept in its proper place, and out of the reach of the 
rabble’, he says at the outset of ‘Morals vs Art’, an 1877 pamphlet 
responding to the SAA.® As long as art galleries continued to be 
places which few people visited, this doctrine, as Benjamin notes, 

‘gave rise to what might be called a negative theology, which not only 
denied any social function of art but also any categorising by subject 
matter’. For Comstock, this simply meant that the ‘sexuality’ in and of 
artistic expression should not be articulated or mediated in any way. 
For him sexuality came to the fore when art was perceived through 
the unblinking mechanical gaze of photography, negating the 
phenomenological artifice of the original artwork. 

Indeed Comstock reasoned that photographic reproduction 
possessed the potential for even more evil than the original:- 


Because we are above savages we clothe our nakedness. So with a 
work of art as compared to a copy; in the first there are things 
which call tor a division of attention; the artist has expended much 
time to bring this picture to perfection. The lines of beauty ... all 
seem to clothe the figures by diverting attention from that which, if 
taken alone, is objectionable, with a surrounding which protects its 
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What Comstock seems to mean is that all the details of composition - 
sky, trees, grass, water - are of equal interest in the painting, and keep 
the eye from examining the nude. But a photograph of the exact same 
image somehow filters out detail - unlocks Pandora’s Box - and 
directs the gaze to the ‘objectionable’ subject matter. Ironically, an 
identical dialectic, though by now employed to argue a directly 
opposite position, was appropriated in a controversy over the naked 
appeeiTcince of Margaret Edwards as the nymph in Weber’s The 
Hypocrites: Miss Edwards explained to the press that, ‘By clever 
mechanical work in photography a shimmering transparent effect has 
been secured so that the figure seems almost a part of the landscape, a 
bit of a cloud, a trailing wraith of mist’.* 

Predating as it does the cine-literacy of subsequent generations, 
Comstock’s deployment of aesthetic reception strategies have 
far-reaching implications: since the semiotics of film’s later IMR 
hinge on controlling the gaze, Comstock’s responses may typify the 
interpretive operations of very early motion picture audiences when it 
came to the camera’s gaze at the female image as a signifier of art or 
the idea of the artist as creator. Eakins’s ‘William Rush carving his 
allegorical statue of the Schuykill’ had scandalized its audience 
because of its depiction of the nude model: despite Eakins’s inclusion 
of a seated chaperone - a mother figure - critics argued that improper 
conduct was suggested by a chair, rudely thrust into the viewer’s 
space (and taken as an affront to the traditional privileging of the 
spectator), over which the model’s clothes were casually strewn, as if 
in haste to be neiked before the artist. ‘To paint well the human figure, 
models are necessary’, admitted one critic, ‘but we deny that to paint 
the human figure utterly naked is to paint it well’.’’ 

In the 1890s, Charles Dana Gibson’s drawings of athletic yet 
demure female beauty provided a graphic ideal of decently clothed US 
womanhood that might have consoled Comstock’s interpretive 
community, and a phenomenon known as The Gibson Girl became the 
fashionable morsel offered to a visually hungry public in numerous 
publications. ‘From 1890 until the World War the Gibson Girl held 
her throne’, remarked a later commentator, but ‘she shared her 
sovereignty for a year or so with one, and one only - a chit from Paris 
called Trilby’.® A literary paradigm. Trilby (George du Maurier’s 
1894 novel about the bohemian demi-monde of Paris) offered film the 
elements that were ideal for the structures of the cinematic IMR, by 
tying narrative conflict to a conflict between male power and the act 
of looking. It was still popular enough to be made into a film in 1915, 
and indeed Chaplin’s original idea for The Immigrant had been a skit 
on Trilby, beginning in the bohemian quarter of Paris. But this was a 
scenario to which he would return in 1923. 
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According to Martha Banta, Trilby’s variation on the Pygmalion 
story also absorbed the imperatives of mimetic art forms and 
nineteenth-century debates around Realism in capitalist western 
culture.''^ Jean-Leon Gerome’s painting, ‘The artist’s model’ (1895), a 
self portrait of the artist with a sculpture lovingly in progress, had 
addressed exactly these issues. Gerome even reportedly told his 
students that, in finishing a work, the sculptor’s hand is almost 
constantly on the model, engaging in the debate instigated by Eakins’s 
earlier aggravation of perceived artistic impropriety. That Eakins 
returned to the theme and subject in 1907 with a second painting, 
‘William Rush and his model’, testifies to the enduring controversy. 
Yet in such works, as Marcia Pointon had noted, ‘woman is twice 
removed from the point of production; she is represented within a 
re-presentation’.« 

It is no surprise, of course, that movies homed in on high art’s 
facility for exploitation of the female body as the sign of male 
creativity. Because, in the teens, movies were riding the coat-tails of 
an established orthodoxy of visual art practice, their narratives allowed 
the male artist to configure ‘that which can bring to “life” inert 
material by imaginative projection’.® Only in this way was the new 
medium finally able to create a niche for itself in the ideological 
superstructure of an evolving consumer society. Acceptance of a 
cinematic reframing of Art had been eased by a general shift in 
aesthetic reception strategies that had occurred towards the close of 
the nineteenth century, facilitating a reconfiguration of spectator-text 
relations. By the time film form itself was undergoing a formalist 
birth, around 1910, a more predatory motive - that arose from 
cinema’s interaction in the social arena as it became a socialist 
concern - concealed an ingrained subservience to high art in its 
narrative-bound modes of representation. 

And because it was so easy to absorb patriarchal practices, those 
texts and signifiers which challenged this hegemonic economy warrant 
close analysis. By the year of Comstock’s death, in 1915, there were 
riots over the cinematic use of the nude as a signifier at the New York 
opening of The Hypocrites. The film cheers of Evelyn Nesbit and 
Audrey Munson were just taking off. But by 1921 the moment had 
already passed: Evelyn Nesbit had descended into dmg addition, and 
Heedless Moths could only lamely flaunt Munson’s outmoded 
appropriation of the field of restricted cultural production as subject 
matter, through depiction of ‘the unknown history of the inspiration of 
many masterpieces in public and private art collections, the strange 
eccentricities and methods of the artists, and the distressing tragedies 
of the pretty models who lacked the moral balance to safeguard them 
from the perils of the intimate atmosphere of the studios’.® But the 
Variety reviewer merely sneered that ‘maybe Audrey wrote it herself 
from an experience she would like to have had’.® 

Heedless Moths attempted to use a by now outmoded, Victorian 
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strategy of embracing ‘real’ art world conditions of production as 
spectacle, drawing attention. to the known nude artist’s model whose 
day had passed. But for a few years such strategies, evident in the 
didactic films of Weber, could not only fictionally represent the 
heretical opposition to orthodoxy within a subfield of large-scale 
production; they also showed that film as a medium was itself capable 
of wearing what Benjamin might have termed the ‘aura’ of a heretical 
work in opposition to orthodoxy, through a technical appropriation of 
the visual codes of the subfield of restricted cultural production. In the 
light of this, Chaplin’s diegetic artist in The Immigrant should be 
interpreted as a conservative and safe signifier of a bourgeois 
economic order. 

Chaplin’s Protestant orthodoxy respected intellectualism and 
recognized in his portrait painter a legitimizing agent from a 
consecrated avauit-garde position in US culture. In the coming years he 
would be seduced by the embrace of the intellectual community into 
substantiating his credentials with a ‘serious’ film, in which he would 
not himself appear. A Woman of Paris (1923), a melodrama, would 
display reverence for the artist figure and bill Chaplin as writer- 
director, inspiring Hitchcock long before auteurism had been dreamed 
of. 
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STEPHAN SCHINDLER 


For a decade, film scholars have dismissed or qualified Siegfried 
Kracauer’s argument that in Weimar cinema the crisis of male identity 
revolves mainly around the deterioration of the Oedipal configuration, 
and is represented in the ‘screening’ of perversion, regression, 
sublimation and castration anxiety. According to critics as diverse as 
Thomas Elsaesser, Patrice Petro, Janet Bergstrom and Mary Ann 
Doane, the formal and narrative complexity and ambiguity of Weimar 
cinema serves rather as a paradigm for the cinematic deconstruction of 
gender identities.’ Within a given film, various factors appear to 
represent the instability of traditional gender attributes: social conflicts 
become transformed into sexual mobility; passive men and 
androgynous women question traditional sexual roles and/or articulate 
homoerotic desire. At the stune time, the media itself appeases, 
prolongs or intercepts displayed male/female desires created by the 
cinematic apparatus for an audience whose gender cannot be defined. 

This chcillenge of the patriarchal order occurs in a culture that is 
known as the birthplace of the soldatic ego of the fascist male. In his 
reading of Weimar autobiographies, Klaus Theweleit has shown how 
the construction of gendered identities becomes the sexual-political 
framework for a fascist society that identifies male/female by 
naturalizing sociohistorical gender roles within a patriarchal order 
based on repressed males who oppress irmer and outer femaleness.^ 

But this reterritorialization of an unstable male identity also takes 
place in Weimar cinema itself. In this regard, the cinematic 
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representation/construction of masculinity becomes a complex case of 
complicity or subversion, because film not only reveals the ‘historical 
trauma’ of the downfall of male subjectivity, but offers the imagery of 
its reaffirmation and reconstitution This background informs my 
reading of Friedrich Wilhelm Mumau’s The Last Laugh (1924), a film 
which, despite its explicit German title, Der letzte Mann, has not yet 
been analysed with regard to its main question: ‘what makes a man a 
man?’ 

Plot and story of the melodramatic, socio-epical fairytale, which 
takes place at the end of the Weimar inflation, explain only the 
attribute of the title: the hotel’s ageing porter loses his job, as is 
outwardly marked by the loss of his uniform. He becomes the last 
man: the lavatory attendant. At first glance, the film represents the 
conflict between the traditional society and the modem world of the 
Angestellten (white collar employees), between the old moralism 
relying on Wilhelmine authority, and the new matter-of-factness which 
trusts only money. The doorman’s belief in the power of the uniform 
is shattered by the impersonal needs of a well-functioning modem 
enterprise such as a grand hotel. At first, the porter’s militaristic 
uniform, combined with low camera angles and framings centring the 
figure, construct an atmosphere in which the character appears to be in 
control of himself, the frame and the world around him.^ But the film 
eventually dismantles the old man’s identification with his uniform as 
a false form of male autonomy, as an anachronistic belief in the 
traditional hierarchy. The porter loses his position, his access to high 
society, and his status in his lower-class neighbourhood. He cannot 
overcome his humiliation, and dies agonizing about his lost place 
within a changing society. 

Here, the author’s explicit intervention rescues him by adding a 
‘happy end’ to the film script, an end that was demanded by the 
profit-oriented UFA.* The film resolves the despair by restaging the 
conclusion. With the sudden inheritance from a wealthy customer, the 
now rich porter is equipped to enjoy the Weltmanns (man of the 
world) pleasures in the grand hotel. While money has not played a 
role in the first part of the film, it dominates the entire second part, 
connecting all representatives of different social classes and 
transforming human beings into commodities: the former doorman and 
lavatory attendemt controls even the manager by means of the money 
that situates him as a customer in a different hierarchy. Class 
differences, the inhumanity of the administrative hierarchy, the historic 
economic recession and the fragmentation of male autonomy can be 
overcome by personal capitalistic luck. This allegorical expression of 
modernity as social mobility is paralleled by the cinematographic 
invention that surmounts a stable, linear time-space-determination. 

The film is known not so much for its simple story, but for its use of 
the ‘unchained camera’ whose mobile framing explores typical spaces 
of Weimar society: the street, the hotel, the protagonist’s state of 
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mind.6 However, this striking ‘interrelationship between the method of 
representation and the content to be represented’’ requires a closer 
look at the way in which the film stages the success story of regained 
male sovereignty. 

The film’s composition and mise-en-scene outline an imagery that 
does not refer to the attribute ‘last’, but to its nomen ‘man’. What 
appears as a social conflict in a changing society, incorporates as a 
subtext the representation of fantasies about male autonomy. In the 
epilogue, the film initially displaces the porter’s desire. Instead of 
returning to his old job - as occurs in the famous dream sequence - 
the porter changes his ‘coat’ to that of a bourgeois, while at the same 
time maintaining the uniform’s imagined properties. This fetishized 
structure does not differentiate between the porter’s uniform and 
capitalistic wealth. Both provide male sovereignty by endorsing the 
wholeness of the body as well as the security of the social position. 
The film projects the fear of dismemberment and the illusion of 
restoration on so many levels that it is debatable whether the film’s 
second part - marked by the author’s interference as being ‘unreal’, an 
illusion - can be regarded as the critique of capitalistic fairytales that 
the self-reflexive rapture seems to suggest. Although the epilogue is a 
double deception, an illusion-within-the-illusion film, and departs from 
the tragedy, it nevertheless repeats the staging of masculinity as it is 
presented in the first part, and fulfils the protagonist’s wish to be a 
complete man. Critics who base their argument on the obvious irony 
of the film’s epilogue demonstrate their poor understanding of the 
effects of the cinematic apparatus,* because the film’s own body, its 
cinematographic surface, participates in the fluctuation of 
fragmentation and wholeness. 

In the first part, the camera’s view of characters and objects is 
fragmented, displaced and distorted. Camera movement, change of 
point of view, lighting and editing keep the image disassembled, an 
image that is not even affixed at its margins. Shots through windows 
euid revolving or swinging doors divide the space and multiply the 
frame or function as empty mirrors. As a result, the spectator may 
experience a rather uncomfortable entertainment because she/he is 
constantly reminded that the film is an artificial product which does 
not allow for simple identification. In the epilogue, however, the film 
unfolds all its assets in order to produce the visual pleasure of 
beautiful apparition. Camera movements and editing are much 
‘smoother’. Lighting appears to be much brighter and more balanced. 
Neither rough cuts nor the fragmentation of the frame irritate the 
identifying gaze. The linear narrative, provided by the camera’s 
‘objective’ point of view and by the continuity editing, establishes a 
classical realism. The film’s ending does away with the images’ 
instability of the first part, and leads to the characteristics of classical 
Hollywood neurative: pure watching satisfaction. It can satisfy the 
(male) spectator’s longing for a union with the camera in the same 
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manner as the porter’s wish for sovereignty is fulfilled. It is 
questionable whether the film represents its author’s disbelief in 
capitalistic luck when the second ending of the film satisfies the 
audience’s expectations. To call this ending ‘illusory’ or a sarcastic 
reminder of the artificiality of movies® seems to be a paradox because 
the spectator is forced to identify with the screen as if the reel were 
real. Keeping in mind that people, especially from the lower middle 
class, went to the movies it is, however, doubtful that they kept a 
critical distance from the representation of a dream they might have 
had themselves. This formal deception renders the film’s ending 
suspect, because it also redefines the characteristics of the 
masculinities constructed therein, that is, a man is a man when he 
acquires a body armour (uniform/money), when he excludes women 
from his world, and when he receives the recognition women refuse 
him in homoerotic and homosocial relationships. 

In its opening sequences, the film equates the cinematographic 
image with the image of the human (male) figure. The fragmented 
frames, images and editing are duplicated by a male character who is 
dissolving in rain and stress. In the maze in front of the hotel, the 
porter labours to be all the man he can be, but he does not succeed. 
Nobody listens to the commands of his whistle, nobody comes to 
assist him with a heavy suitcase. The single indicator of this lack of 
respect for his authority is the invisibility of his uniform, which is 
covered by a shapeless raincoat. Control of the frame and of the 
situation alike is only regained after the porter has restored his outer 
appearance, and folds his hands majestically behind his back.’® During 
a break, he has recovered from this pressure, taken off his raincoat, 
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put on his white gloves and joyously smoothed his moustache, which 
had been tousled by the rain. The effects of rearranging his 
appearance, during which the pace of editing and camera movement 
slows down for the first time, are obvious. Now the hotel’s employees 
pay tribute to the uniform and follow the porter’s directives: female 
customers link arms with him, seeking shelter, while male customers 
salute him in a militaristic manner. But the film criticizes the porter’s 
assumption that he has regained control; the spectator knows that the 
man has misjudged his situation, that his sovereignty is rather a 
misconception. The porter was observed while he was exhausted, and, 
most importantly, by his male counterpart, the young, properly dressed 
manager who seems to embody no more than the mechanical gestures 
of programmed politeness. In a shot/reverse-shot sequence, two 
complementary movements sketch the personal clash between the two 
men. While the resting porter kindly pats a bellboy who has brought 
him a glass of water, the manager pulls out a memo-book and records 
the incident. The porter’s decline has begun. Simultaneously the film 
denies the apparent conflict between the two men by displacing and, 
later on, even dismissing it. 

At first the manager seems annoyed by the porter’s obstruction to 
the hotel’s smooth functioning. Whenever the exhausted porter - 
sitting and drying out in his shapeless raincoat - is shot from the 
manager’s perspective, another employee appears in the frame’s upper 
right comer and performs his duties in formal attire, and with hasty 
but efficient movements. In this way, the ideal of the male work 
attitude and its obvious negation are composed within the same frame. 
In a following scene, this opposition is even staged as an interaction 
between the manager and the porter, and leads to a different reading 
of the manager’s anger. In his office, the young assiduous manager 
sits at his desk and covers himself in smoke while the crumbling, 
flabby, short-sighted porter steu'es helplessly behind the manager’s 
back. When the old man desperately tries once again to lift the heavy 
suitcase that has caused his downfall, he collapses. The old man’s lack 
of controlled male vigour is reinforced by a rough cut that shows the 
new, agile porter lifting several suitcases at the same time. Again, the 
porter cannot live up to the ideal, and consequently is stripped of his 
beloved uniform. The manager orders another employee to undress the 
porter. During this procedure a button falls off the uniform, 
duplicating the porter’s dismemberment. At the same time, however, 
the sequence indicates that all men, even the ones in power, are 
tormented by castration anxiety. In completely unmotivated 
countershots, the spectator sees the manager opening a built-in 
bathroom, washing his htmds and manicuring his fingernails. His 
glance at the disintegrating porter presents him with a deformed mirror 
image that threatens his own autonomy. While one man is deprived of 
his imagined masculinity, as represented by the uniform and his 
physical strength, the other fears for his own wholeness. The manager 
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washes off any possible infection from the porter’s weakness, attempts 
to confirm his physical integrity, and claims to be in control through 
irrelevant gestures such as his constant smoking. 

This juxtaposition of upright body and bent back, combed 
moustache and mussed hair, controlled gaze and helpless stare, 
uniforms and sloppy clothes is repeated numerous times throughout 
the film. It establishes the ideal masculinity by simultaneously 
representing its deterioration as a threat. Man is only a man when he 
reassures himself of his male attributes (formal attire, control of 
emotions, styled hair, arrogant smoking, and so on) which are 
supposed to confirm the totality of his physical appearance. The 
integrity of the male ego seems to rely entirely on the imago of his 
own intact body, a projection that allows him to deny his own social 
dependency. This repudiation of the social T’ by means of the 
subject’s identification with his Tdeal-I’ - to use Lacan’s 
terminology” - takes on almost too realistic forms in Mumau’s film. 
Over and over again, the porter reassures himself by checking his 
moustache in a mirror or by arranging the uniform which holds his 
body together and protects it. In his drunkenness, he dreams of 
juggling the same suitcase that five bald-headed men could not lift. 
Their baldness reinforces the definition of masculinity as one of 
physical totality. Furthermore, the rejuvenated porter’s action is 
mainly admired by male customers of the hotel, a setting that will be 
of further interest. The ideal of the male T’ is not just represented by 
the totality of his body, it is his body. That is why social decline 
means physical decay. In the course of the film, however, the latter is 
not symbolized by the former: social decline is presented as a result of 
physical deterioration; the porter’s degradation appears to be the result 
of his beard being tousled by the rain. 

In Mumau’s The Last Laugh, all men of the Weimar society, 
regardless of their diverse social positions (porter, manager, 
bourgeois), both exercise the imagined sovereignty and experience the 
fear of losing it. Even the porter’s counterparts, Weimar’s cynical 
characters, do not escajje their fragmentation. On the one hand, they 
are also victims of the money economy that ultimately elevates the 
rich lavatory attendant above the manager/bourgeois who degraded 
him; on the other hand, they devote themselves to the phantasm of 
protecting their own bodies from decay with the aid of prostheses. The 
regeneration of the male body takes place behind closed doors, but the 
camera allows the spectator a peek. In the men’s room, the Weimar 
cynic maltreats the former porter. The lavatory attendant has to hand 
over a towel to his customer, to brush his suit and to shine his shoes, 
while at the same time the customer arranges his remaining hair over 
a bald spot, combs his beard, takes a few puffs from his cigar and 
cleans his teeth. The cosmetic assembling of male body parts equals 
the rationalized efficiency of mechanical montage. However, the 
customer seems to be very annoyed by the attendant’s slowness, and 
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even calls the manager in order to complain. The time spent in front 
of the mirror, the time spent rearranging the physical armour, should 
not be unnecesscuily prolonged because the look of the other man 
could expose the fragility of the simulated integrity. 

All this is not far from Ernst Jiinger’s ‘man of steel’’^ or from the 
artificial limbs of the war veterans that function better than the morbid 
flesh. Unlike the Wilhelmine uniform, the bourgeois male prosthesis 
(formal attire, stylized manners, control over emotions, smoke as a 
second skin) has to function, but does not have to bestow meaning. 
The man-machine is another aspect of Weimar’s modernization, and 
represents the collapse of ideals. As Peter Sloterdijk points out, it is 
essential for Weimar culture that ideals are replaced by a 
matter-of-factness that does not revoke truth, authenticity or identity.’^ 
Instead, the new man follows the rules of simulation, cosmetic realism 
and lying. The imposter will be the new hero; bluff and deception 
are - as in cinema - his most important means. The modem man 
acquires an armour by exercising on his own body exactly the 
socioeconomic, sexual and political repression which he has 
experienced himself. In that way, he can imagine an autonomy within 
the symmetrical order of the regulated body, an autonomy that is 
marked by ifs artificiality, its dependency on money and the need for 
constant reproduction. But against what should the armour actually 
protect the Weakened masculinity? According to Theweleit, the male 
armour serves two purposes: to protect against women and against 
men’s own unconscious and oppressed femininity.’^ In Mumau’s film, 
however, the male body armour becomes the object of a women’s 
look. 

At the boundaries of the male body armour appears its disintegration 
in the form of a revealing female gaze. Although the porter reassures 
himself of his extemtil image by p>eering numerous times ifito mirrors, 
there is a certain anxiety inherent in all these scenes becausS the essence 
of his appearance is to-be-looked-at. The gaze of women is 
indispensable to sovereign masculinity, and the doorman’s irfiaginary 
identity aepends on women’s recognition in particular. Whenever the 
porter seems to be in control of his imagined powers, he is surrounded 
by women who frame him and pay tribute to his uniform. When he 
returns to his lower-class housing scheme, his female neighbours line up 
to salute him. With their look of admiration they endorse the 
protagonist’s narcissistic identification with his beloved uniform. 
Moreover, the women in his neighbourhood even participate in the 
reproduction of his imagined totality as they clean and repair his 
Uniform. But because of this very intimacy with the fragility of the male 
ego, the women are ‘dangerous’; their look enables them to strip the 
porter of his imagined identity. Thus the film confronts us with a 
schizophrenic twist: it is the power of the female gaze that grants and 
destroys male sovereignty, a power which the film seems to display as 
female character deficiency when it is used against men. 
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The critical distance of the film from its content and its male hero 
notwithstanding, it is exactly at this point that a reactionary turn 
occurs: the antifeminine viewpoint is not staged by the protagonist but 
by the film itself.’* The film develops an obvious gender-bias. While 
only women (neighbourhood, customers of the hotel) seem to admire 
the doorman’s uniform, only women ridicule him the moment they 
discover his true professional identity. The porter’s degradation, 
although at first presented as an administrative act, is transformed 
slowly into a set of ‘malicious’ actions performed by women. It is a 
woman who locks the beloved uniform in a closet, a woman who 
hands him the smock of the lavatory attendant; when the demoted 
porter walks to his new place of work, the sarcastic laughter of female 
employees of the hotel pursues him. Not the stripping of the old 
uniform, but rather trying on the new smock from the hands of a 
woman castrates the porter. As this is happening, the camera simply 
cuts off his head. In a cross-cutting sequence, the young, virile porter 
controls the hotel’s revolving door, while a woman opens the door to 
the men’s room and sends the old man downstairs to ‘hell’. Finally, 
within the dialectic of looking and being looked at, female admiration 
turns into punishment. 

When the porter’s aunt seeks to bring his lunch, her compassionate 
gesture is transformed into a nightmare. The moment her desire enters 
the narrative, the film seems to be threatened by its own initiation of 
female power, and therefore revokes it. When she peeks into the 
men’s secret place of physical restoration (the men’s room), she 
discovers the porter’s nakedness. Finding the former porter on his 
knees cleaning the floor, the woman herself seems to reactivate a 
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traditional understanding of gender roles, according to which women’s 
work is humiliating for men. Despite the film’s tendency to present the 
woman as being unable to endure what she sees, it is the women’s 
gaze that manifests the artificiality or Schein of male identity, a reality 
the (male) spectator already knows but tries to repress. Here, the 
womem’s gaze departs from male domination and foreshadows the 
feared powers of the ‘femme fatale’. Her looks point to the lack she is 
supposed to represent; even men do not have the phallus. However, in 
order to counterbalance this shocking revelation, the film condemns 
the desire and the curiosity of the woman’s look because her 
unmasking of the porter’s fate reveals the very wound of the male 
spectator (identification with the male protagonist). The film even 
seems to make her responsible for the ‘horror’ her look exposes. The 
scene of discovery, dramatically composed in a shot/reverse-shot 
sequence, ends with a closeup of the woman’s face which is distorted 
with horror and disgust. The face of the gentle and humble aunt turns 
into Medusa’s head, and leads to the porter’s final dismemberment. 

But whose perspective transforms the woman into a monster? The 
spectator is very much mistaken if she^e thinks that the closeup of 
the woman’s threatening mouth represents the porter’s subjective point 
of view after his humiliation has become public. The film takes up the 
image of the horrified woman and extends her distortion into 
monstrosity. While the porter is still in the lavatory, the film cuts to 
the lower-class neighbourhood where the now infamous aunt spreads 
the news. From here on, women appear only as odious chatterboxes 
whose malicious laughter will later pelt upon the porter like the rain in 
the opening sequence. Their faces, deformed in closeups, threaten the 
male ego with wide-open mouths. Finally, their gossip chases the old 
man away from his family back into his men’s room. Conclusion: 
women have caused the porter’s downfall. With this turnaround, 
Mumau transforms a socioeconomic or administrative conflict into a 
gender clash that leads to a cynical ending. Because the women’s 
recognition, constitutive (decorative) for male subjectivity, is revealed 
as unreliable, women are expelled from the rest of the film. They have 
no major part in the epilogue in which an exclusively homoerotic 
desire enters the stage of imagined masculinity. 

When the old man seems to die in the loneliness of the men’s room, 
he receives only the compassion of his alter ego, the old night 
watchman, who comforts him.’® The demonstration of solidarity is 
striking: with an almost motherly gesture, he pats the doorman’s head 
and covers him with a coat. Because women seem to fail to show any 
kind of empathetic response to the doorman’s fate in the brutal world 
of the Angestellten, they are replaced by a curious pair of poor and old 
‘feminized’ men. While this notion of the ‘feminine’ implies the loss 
of power,” one also has to consider how male power is regained in 
the film’s epilogue. Bergstrom argues that it is not so important which 
position is assigned to women, but where the feminine is located: 
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‘Although the representation of the feminine is not necessarily stable, 
many important examples can be found of a clearly-coded feminine 
displaced onto the body of an aestheticized male-gendered character’.’* 
She fails, however, to realize that this transformation might lead to the 
removal of female characters. The first ending of the film forecasts the 
future male community because in the second part all positively 
connoted relationships happen between men. Women do not appear 
any more in leading roles. Their functions with regard to male 
subjectivity are replaced by money or men. While the epilogue 
dismisses physical strength as a definition of masculinity, it realizes 
the porter’s dream of recognition by his fellow men. 

In the hotel’s dining-room, the doorman-tumed-millionaire enjoys 
all the pleasures of a grand bourgeois. He drinks, eats, cleans his 
betird and puts on a new monocle that replaces his old glasses. 
However, his neo-hedonistic attitude clashes with class expectations of 
style, and therefore he is laughed at by the hotel’s customers. 

Although the response of the affluent class to the porter’s luck 
resembles the laughter of the lower-class women, this time it does not 
reach the porter’s ears because he is surrounded by the hotel’s male 
employees who protect his fragile male autonomy. Even the 
cold-hearted manager, appearing sovereign in his armour, is changed 
by the doorman’s money and shows ‘human-male’ qualities: after a 
short hesitation he walks up to his new customer to welcome him and 
his date. The camera focuses on an empty place setting. The doorman 
seems to expect a luncheon date (he places a rose on the empty plate), 
but no woman shows up to join him. Instead, while the waiters smirk 
at each other, the freshly shaven night watchman walks in, hesitating, 
still feeling uncomfortable in his new clothes which are promptly 
rearranged by the doorman who gets up to embrace his ‘lover’. The 
male bonding between the doorman and the watchman refers back to 
the place where their relationship was initiated and where the doorman 
was transformed into a sovereign man. However, the place of male 
solidarity is disreputable: the men’s room is not only the environment 
where money is exchanged but is ‘perceived by society as the locus of 
homosexual acts’.’® The film’s closing sequence makes this more than 
obvious. 

For the last time, the doorman walks to the restroom to look at his 
regained masculinity. He parades through a cordon of male employees 
who have lined up in the same corridor where the female employees 
had laughed at the lavatory attendant when he walked to his new 
workplace. This time, however, the women are in a row behind the 
male figures. The woman who had sent the porter down to the men’s 
room in the film’s first part now opens the door with a submissive 
gesture. Finally, meeting the new lavatory attendant, the doorman is. 
confronted with another alter ego. The following scene appears as a 
duplicate of the Weimar cynic’s body assembly. The doorman smokes, 
removes expensive rings from his fingers, washes his hands and smiles 
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at the attendant. But upon looking at his earlier mirror image, the 
newly acquired armour rips apart. All the sexual energy that was 
repressed, displaced and built up through the film unloads in an 
explosion. Forgetting about all stylized behaviour, the doorman takes 
the attendant’s head into his still soapy hands, kisses him, gives him a 
cigar, showers money over him and even forces another customer to 
give a large tip, while protecting the attendant who smirks behind the 
porter’s back. Even a symbolic intercourse is on display when the 
doorman and the attendant light each other’s cigars from mouth to 
mouth. 

Having returned to his unharmed mirror image, the old man 
duplicates his new totality. His fourfold multiplication stages a parade 
of petit-bourgeois clones as members of an ideal male community. On 
his glorious march out of the hotel, he passes by socially 
underprivileged men who not only replace the women from the 
doorman’s neighbourhood, but also reflect the doorman’s successful 
transformation: they do not pay heed to the doorman’s clothes, but 
expect his tip. Furthermore, leaving the hotel in a coach, the doorman 
and the watchman drag an unshaven male beggar - the double of the 
new lavatory attendant and so the duplication of the doorman 
himself - into the vehicle. Of course, the submissive beggar does not 
yet participate in the porter’s/watchman’s monetary masculinity, and 
therefore he glides, amidst the laughter of the crowd, clumsily to the 
floor of the carriage. But there is nothing to laugh about, because even 
this beggar could be transformed into a ‘manly’ man. 

In her essay on homosexuality in Mumau’s films, Bergstrom does 
not take into consideration that The Last Laugh contains one of the 
most striking homosexual images. Given the film’s very antifeminine 
viewpoint, it seems to be troublesome to raise the issue of Mumau’s 
own gayness in order to explain the way the film treats masculinity. 
Although the film attempts to develop a critical distance from its hero, 
its complicity with male fantasies of the lower middle class can not be 
overlooked. The epilogue entails a formal subtext which renders its 
irony obsolete. One could even be tempted to adopt Kracauer’s often 
criticized view about the psychohistorical iruplications of Weimar 
cinema and its foreshadowing images. The film constructs a world 
without women, a homosocial environment where ‘social bonds’ are 
negotiated exclusively between men.® The film also forms male 
espaliers that soon will line up for different purposes. The group 
pictures of lower-class, (dafnaged) male individuals at the film’s end 
are not far removed from the fascist mass formation that also excludes 
women from its public arena.^’ Finally, the newly formed holy 
family - three men in a carriage — drive into a male future that will 
utilize the attributes of the new masculinity in their mass organizations 
of deprived men, a future in which the last men will be the first. 
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As the spectator watches and is entertained by the travellers in the 
dining-car sequence early in Ulrike Ottinger’s film JoHUnna d’Arc of 
Mongolia (1989), she cannot help but feel tHdf t<rithin the ednfined 
space of the coach there is a surplus of spectadfe', d di^zyilig 
intersection and overflow of multiple forms of presentation and 
representation. Lady Windemere (Delphine Seyrig), British 
anthropologist, narrates the myths upon which Mongolian customs are 
based; the Kalinka Sisters (Jacinta, Elsa Nabu, Sevimbike Elibay), a 
‘Georgian Ladies’ Combo’, mouth tunes as various as the Andrews 
Sisters’ hit ‘Bei Meir Bist Du Schoen’ and a Russian dirge; US stage 
actress Fanny Ziegfeld (Gillian Scalici), sings the title song from her 
latest Broadway performance. Green Dreams, following Mickey 
Katz’s (Peter Dem) Yiddish rendition of A1 Jolson’s, ‘Toot-Toot- 
Tootsie Goodbye’. The extensive citation of artistic and cultural forms 
tempts one to read this sequence, as well as Ottinger’s entire film, as a 
celebration of multiculturalism and ethnic difference facilitated by an 
aesthetic of postmodern pastiche. Therese Grisham, for example, reads 
the film as embodying or emphasizing ‘singularities over totalities, 
exchanges between cultures over purity as the basis of culture, and the 
crucial role minorities and nomadism play in effecting cultural 
transfer’.' Brenda Longfellow reads the film as ‘an invitation to [a] 
phantastical voyage and eroticized encounter with an Other. The 
narrative subject and the spectator of Ottinger’s film do not defend 
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themselves against difference: they let difference in and allow 
themselves to be transformed in the process. The cultural transfer 
and transformation taking place in the diegesis and in the cinema seem 
to be a result of what both theorists suggest, to different degrees, 
marks operations of an avant-garde text inflected by a politics of 
multiculturalism. I would like to offer a very different reading of this 
film, one suggesting that Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia does not subvert 
traditionally racist cinematic representations of racial difference. 
Rather, Ottinger’s film participates in the cinema’s traditional process 
of producing, reproducing and organizing historical conceptions of 
racial and ethnic difference from the position of dominant 
Anglo-American and northern European culture. 

The cinema has traditionally rejected a legalistic definition of 
race that depends upon genetic constitution or ‘blood’ in favour of a 
visual production of racial or ethnic difference. Within such a system, 
the ‘racial difference’ of characters or groups becomes visible in the 
shape of the spectacle: an excess of visual signifiers of ‘race’ that 
contrast with a relatively non-spectacular representation of 
Anglo-American and northern European cultures.^ As 1 will discuss 
later, this system of visual organization has allowed the cinema to 
manage some of the contradictions arising from racial classification by 
establishing historically variable semiotic criteria for such 
categorization. Hollywood films of the Classical period, for example, 
abided by certain codes that determined which characters, despite their 
legal/genetic racial status, could be accommodated within 
Anglo-westem culture and which characters could not. Thus a 
character’s racial status was determined both by his or her appearance 
and by participation in certain highly coded behaviours or actions. 
Johanna d'Arc of Mongolia follows the historical trajectory of such 
classification, but inverts the denigrated value traditionally assigned to 
racial difference by overvaluing it. And it is important to understand 
that this apparent overvaluation of a previously subordinated category 
derives from the cultural logic of neoimperalism. It is this shift - 
misinterpreted as a break - that accounts for the film’s positive critical 
reception. 

Episodes structured by spectacle govern the narrative logic of the 
film, and are offered up by Ottinger as a means of effecting cultural 
synthesis. Indeed, the film’s narrative climaxes with the traveller’s 
participation in a Mongolian summer festival. The participatory logic 
of Ottinger’s racialized spectacle constitutes a movement away from a 
more explicitly violent classificatory logic typified by the 
representation of race in Hollywood genres such as the Western. The 
visualization of race in Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia marks a shift in 
which Anglo-westem ‘participation’ in racial difference is a point of 
textual idealization that reflects the contradictory racial politics of 
what is popularly known as multiculturalism.^ Spectacle becomes the 
means through which ethnicity and race are produced and performed 
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for the benefit of Anglo-western women.® It becomes the means 
through which they might temporarily - as a leisure activity - 
immerse themselves in and participate in racial and ethnic difference. 
According to this logic, ‘racial integration’ comes to signify a form of 
commodity exchange in which the Anglo-western middle class comes 
to know another culture by sampling its food, dress and art - 
frequently in lieu of understanding the social forces that underpin 
racism (class relations, patriarchy and imperialism). Under such a 
system, racial difference takes up a distinct position within capitalism: 
‘race’ is aligned with production in the sense that it is ‘performed’ for 
an Anglo-western culture that simply is and consumes. The final 
voiceover of the film indicates the cultural legacy in which we may 
situate Ottinger’s film: we learn that following the travellers’ return 
from Mongolia, Lady Windemere publishes an acclaimed book 
entitled 7x77: Observations on the Secret History of the Mongols', 
Fanny Ziegfeld ‘appears in the hit musical Transmongolian for two 
and a half years’; the Kalinkas are awarded the ‘coveted Sandstorm 
Medal with flag and star which distinguishes them as deserving 
cultural workers in the unremitting struggle for international 
understanding’; and Johanna and the Princess open an exquisite 
Mongolian restaurant in Paris. Multiculturalism - which I will call 
‘cultural exchange’ throughout this essay, simply because this term 
more explicitly indicates a relationship to capitalism and its uneven 
exchange relations - ultimately facilitates the production and 
reproduction of the racial difference in commodity-spectacle forms 
(the revelatory ethnography, the hit musical, authentic cuisine) for 
Anglo-western consumption. Herein lies the film’s overarching 
continuity with traditional cinematic representations of racial 
difference: in order to sustain a fascination with ‘foreign’ cultures, 
racialized spectacle must not question the subordinate status of certain 
groups, and it therefore becomes invested in identifying and 
preserving the status of certain groups as peripheral to Anglo-western 
culture. 

It is in this context of an affirmation by state power and cultural 
capital that we must reconsider the mutuality of exchange and 
transformation that both Grisham and Longfellow suggest is the 
linchpin of the film. The film’s status as a western phtmtasy narrative 
suggests that only after the social relations governing contemporary 
racial politics have been disavowed can otherwise problematic racial 
politics be reinscribed in an idealized form. Predictably, this strategy 
produces a series of contradictions in the film. A conflation of 
‘internationalism’ and tribal nomadic culture, achieved through 
Ottinger’s use of the generic conventions of the travelogue and the 
ethnographic film, allows Johanna d' Arc of Mongolia to displace the 
social formation in which racism and racial politics have been 
circumscribed, and which is the most problematic in recent history: 
the nation. This necessarily suppressed formation stands as the 
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phantasy’s structuring absence. Thus I agree with Brenda Longfellow 
that the film works to ‘construct a space for the spectator as a space 
for the heterogeneity’. I also agree that ‘This space is represented not 
so much as a site of conflicting discursive positions but as an 
invitation to phantastical voyage and eroticized encounter with an 
Other’.® But, it is cmcial that we account for the historical and cultural 
determinants of such a phantasy in the late twentieth century. Why 
does this narrative require the westerner to leave her own country to 
find a ‘space for heterogeneity’ and to experience an ‘eroticized 
encounter with the Other’? 

I would like to suggest that this travel narrative is so pleasurable 
because it allows an evasion of the question of racial politics at the 
national or domestic level, a question which has reached a violent 
crisis point - including riots, neo-Nazi activity and violence against 
refugees - in the years preceding and following the film’s release. 
Ottinger relocates and eroticizes racial difference in a distant, pastoral 
setting: bourgeois travel thus displaces immigration as the dominant 
form by which cultural exchange occurs. Moreover, the visual system 
through which the rest of the filmic phantasy is encoded - the 
racialized spectacle - displaces the all too familiar and undeniable 
visibility of a horrific spectacularization of race in the popular media 
of those nations from which the travellers have departed. In the USA, 
this takes the shape of the representation of African-Americans 
through the spectacle of poverty, welfare and drug warfare; in 
Germany, France, and Britain, through media scapegoating of guest 
workers, refugees and postcolonial subjects for economic hardship. In 
such discourse, racial and ethnic difference are not sites of 
productivity, but are represented as a parasitic drain on the livelihood 
of the nation. Needless to say. Anglo-western participation in this 
form of racialized spectacle is represented by the media as tragic, not 
pleasurable; the desire for a ‘space of heterogeneity’ is in reality a 
reactionary fear of the ‘encroachment of the ghetto’ that popular 
culture tells us can lead only to the annihilation of the white middle 
class. 

One might respond by arguing that Ottinger’ s utopia provides a 
needed space in the light of such a violent historical context. Yet this 
utopic vision maintains within it visible traces of the historical 
problem it is trying to escape. That the film functions to smooth over 
an Anglo-western fear of a dangerous racial difference can be 
understood by the fact that the travellers’ initial contact with the 
Mongolians is charged with an anxiety about the racially determined 
violence that might be done to them. When they are taken from the 
train. Lady Windemere nervously warns her fellow travellers: ‘If we 
obey their laws and customs we will be safe. Hospitality is sacred to 
them.’ Such pleasurable and rewarding subordination to the laws and 
customs of a foreign ethnicity, which is crucial to the film’s exchange 
phantasy, inverts the dominant position westerners exercise in 
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overseeing or witnessing the cultural and social malintegration of 
‘foreigners’ in their own countries. Ultimately, the thrilling prospect of 
being temporarily immersed in a foreign culture enables the travellers 
to pursue their much-discussed and heavily reified category of 
‘experience’ in a way that they could not have had they remained on 
board the train or had they stayed home. Thus, what begins as a 
kidnapping becomes a paid vacation at the Mongolians’ summer 
campground. Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia might therefore be 
considered as a late twentieth-century version of the imperialist 
captivity narrative, in which Anglo-Americans and northern Europeans 
allow themselves to be surbordinated to peripheral cultures 
temporarily, and participate in and experience that culture in a way 
that enables them to be on the side of profitable production of 
difference once they return home. 

In fact, it is precisely the film’s dependence on imperialist 
discourses which are apparently nonviolent, but which are nonetheless 
constitutive of imperialist culture, that makes the film a pleasurable 
phantasy about cultural exchange. I would like to show how the 
aesthetic pleasure produced through displacement depends upon 
narrative forms that have traditionally provided alibis for western 
imperialism: the ethnographic film, the discourse of orientalism, and 
the captivity narrative. In order to suggest a starting point for such 
theorization from within film history, I will interpret Johanna d’Arc of 
Mongolia through one of the many generic forms the film cites and 
relies upon, the Western. I will identify neither a moral imperative 
from which Ottinger has strayed, nor an anti-imperialist aesthetic that 
she might have otherwise followed. Rather, I am interested in the 
relationship between the way that racial difference is coded in the 
cinema and the cultural logic of late twentieth-century imperialism: 
how is this coding masked by the language and visualization of 
‘difference’, ‘multiculmralism’, and ‘exchange’? 


7 Edward Said, Orientalism (New 
York: Vintage. 1979). 


In its opening sequences, Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia situates itself 
within the genre of the travelogue and the discourse of what Edward 
Said has termed orientalism.^ The film opens in Lady Windemere’s 
luxury car aboard the Trans-Siberian. In voiceover narration, she 
muses on the history of the railroad. As the camera begins to pan 
across the Chinese watercolours and ink sketches adorning the walls 
of the coach - objects that inevitably become a part of orientalizing 
representations of the East once recontextualized in the form of the 
‘collection’ in the westerner’s compartment - she thinks, ‘In 1581 
Yermak Timofeyevich traverses the Urals with his ferocious Cossasks 
and sees for the first time . . .’. The film seems to posit this crossing as 
the initiatory moment in western perception and representation of the 
‘Orient’. As Lady Windemere’s voiceover speaks of ‘seeing for the 
first time’, we realize that such originary vision is now impossible, for 
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we are ourselves looking at the exoticized and minimalist images and 
forms of representation that have become cliches within the discourse 
of orientalism, and that subsequently inform any western 
representation of, in this case, Mongolia. Windemere’s continued 
narration reinforces this nostalgia for originary vision. 

It’s always the first time, things read - the imagination - the 
confrontation with reality. Must imagination shun the encounter 
with reality, or are they enamoured of each other? Can they form an 
alliance? Does the encounter transform them? Do they exchange 
roles? It’s always the first time. Yermak Timofeyevich crosses the 
border line dividing Europe and Asia and beholds for the first time 
the unending verdant expanses, the myth of the green void ... 

As the art on the walls suggests, ‘reality’ is always transformed by 
the imagination, and the two do change roles: the West’s phantasy of 
the Orient becomes for the western subject the reality of the East - the 
inevitable lens through which the western subject ‘sees [it] for the first 
time’. Thus, as Windemere narrates Timofeyevich’s seeing ‘for the 
first time the unending verdant expanses, the myth of the green void’, 
the score momentarily changes from nineteenth-century baroque music 
to oriental chords, signifying the conferring of meaning on the 
landscape, the pastness of its status as ‘void’, and the movement from 
originary visualization to the reproduction of images. Indeed, 
Windemere thinks of the pioneers who themselves placed signs on the 
taiga; 

With ingenious means they placed signs in the land of the void. An 
initial attempt to tame the wilderness with the aid of cultivated 
nature ... the written signs altered their colours with the changing 
seasons and could be seen from great distances. The attempt to 
place a sign on the void, a mark . . . Here the fears of the travellers 
whom the wind otherwise carried unchecked across the endless 
green plains of the taiga were allayed for the moment. And now, 
much more than a sign, this line leading directly through the 
slumbering wilderness. As simply and as easily as you can travel 
with your finger across the map from Europe to Asia, the 
Trans-Siberian follows this line. 

This ‘writing’ serves the initial function of ridding the travellers of the 
fear of being swallowed into the nothingness, the no-place of the East. 
These ‘natural signs’ (which are, in fact, already an inscription of 
western culture) are replaced by the railroad line, the marking on the 
map that ostensibly unifies the West with the East (just as the railroad 
in the USA joined East to West) but that also functions as a borderline 
sharply delineating these poles. As both Windemere’s narration and 
the paintings covering the walls of her car suggest, the railroad is ‘so 
much more than a sign’; it is the vehicle for an order of signification 
that is involved in organizing and hierarchizing a core Anglo-western 
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culture and its subordinate peripheral cultures.® In signifying the 
necessary distance between East and West, the railroad materializes 
and sets into motion the binary opposition of ‘home’ and ‘foreign’ that 
structures many of the traditional narrative forms of the cinema: the 
ethnographic film, the Western, and the travel adventure film. 

A rigorous distinction between East and West seems intact when we 
enter the overcrowded car in which Johanna (Ines Sastre), a young 
French woman of Asian descent, begins the first leg of her trip. The 
sequence opens with a shot of Johanna riding in a luggage rack and 
the camera pans the car jammed with peasants, their livestock, and 
Mongolian soldiers eating ‘exotic’ peasant food unrecognizable to the 
untrained western eye. The segregation of Mongolian and Chinese 
passengers from the Europeans and Americans in different cars 
duplicates the East-West dichotomy that structures the discourse of 
orientalism. The train therefore affords a juxtaposition of the West’s 
contradictory notions of space in the East: vast open spaces, a 
mythologized non-space or a ‘void’ outside of the train that lies in 
tension with images of crowded and enclosed spaces teeming with the 
impoverished masses. Lady Windemere’s entrance into the car as she 
apparently looks for someone or something underscores the sense that 
this scene is filtered through a western imagination. An aria from a 
Chinese opera coming from Johanna’s Walkman provides a musical 
score for the sequence, and the Mongolian soldiers sing along. As 
Lady Windemere reaches the area immediately beneath Johanna, the 
train - and the narrative - come to a screeching halt. The camera cuts 
to a shot of the station outside, which consists of a highly artificial 
backdrop and platform on which a Russian military band plays and 
peasant women sell their goods, mostly the delicacies that the 
travellers will later consume on board the train. The station is both 
marketplace and stage: the women in the band, the peasant women, 
and the shaman who sells his medicinal roots to Mickey Katz are all 
excessively costumed and strike staged poses as the frame freezes. 
Superimposed on the screen is the cast of characters, some of whom 
we have already seen and others of whom will appear later in the 
movie: 

Articulate tenor of the Yiddish- American comedy stage; Russian 
officer; his adjutant, broke off his training in the classical ballet at 
Bolshoi; Georgian ladies combo. Also appearing: shaman with his 
pupil; railway signal woman; 3 spring maidens; Ludmilla, a 
conductor on the Trans-Siberian; 6 Mongolian soldiers; 1 
grandmother with goosebasket; 2 Ladies of impoverished Russian 
nobility; 1 fur trapper; 1 proud goat owner; 1 head waiter with his 
garcons; 1 Russian ladies’ milittuy band; woman with Easter bread; 
Ceremonial baker of the White Foods; Tscham dancers; lamas 
playing ritual music; Mongolian family on motorcycle; 1 epic 
singer; 1 wise man with horse fiddle; 6 sturdy Mongolian wrestlers; 
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The list of characters attempts to account for nearly everyone 
appearing in the film. The identification of certain characters as ‘ 1 
proud goat owner’ (we have just seen him in the crowded car) or ‘6 
sturdy Mongolian wrestlers’ in lieu of the actors’ and actresses’ real 
(or stage) names suggests that these figures represent cliched 
characters acting on what Said has called the ‘stage’ that constitutes 
the western imaginative geography of the Orient.® The superimposition 
of this list of characters, most of whom will appear on the taiga, onto 
the freeze-frame of the highly artificial station is a disruptive device 
meant to prevent the viewer from reading the representations of the 
Mongolians as ‘true’ or ‘the real’. Although this technique allows 
Ottinger to avoid ‘essentializing’ Mongolian culture, it ultimately 
facilitates a movement in the opposite direction, toward a 
representation of race through spectacle.’® This freeze-frame moves the 
visualization of Mongolia along a trajectory that began with the 
‘writing on the void’ (making legible the visual nothingness of the 
Asian landscape in which the western traveller fears losing her/ 
himself’, to the reproduced objects and images in the orientalist’s 
collection, to one in which an image of racial difference is produced 
through a conflation of the hyperv'isual and the consumable. Ottinger 
reproduces Mongolia as spectacle according to this last model of 
visuality: as a stage and a marketplace produced for consumption by 
western vision. 

The highly staged dining-car sequence that initiates the film’s action 
literalizes in its numerous performances the logic of consumption of 
the spectacle. Thus, as Mickey Katz orders his ‘authentic Russian 
zakuska’, we realize that this is not simply a meal, but an indulgence 
in the visual displacement of meaning. He longs for 

A rosebud wreath of turnips . . . butter lilies on a shimmering black 
pond of bread . . . iridescent peacock’s tail of leek stems encircling 
the white, shining tundra ... the exquisite pearls of fresh caviar - 
bluish gray, pale opal, pitch black onyx, mother-of-pearl red, saffron 
yellow ... a zubrovska with the . . . fragrance of a June morning. 

As he continues his order, food no longer refers to food, but becomes 
increasingly ephemeral and non-referential. The order becomes an 
indulgence in a successive displacement of referentiality and is similar 
to Barthes’s description of a Japanese meal in Empire of Signs. Katz’s 
zakuska is ‘entirely visual (conceived, concerted, manipulated for 
sight, and even for a painter’s eye)’. ‘Food thereby says that it is not 
deep: the edible substance is without a precious heart, without a buried 
power, without a vital secret: . . . here everything is the ornament of 
another ornament ... on the side of the light, the aerial ... the 
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transparent, the crisp, the trifling, but whose real name would be the 
interstice without specific edges, or again, the empty sign.’” Behind 
Katz’s epicureanism lies a barely masked desire for the precious 
natural riches of the East which ultimately appear in the shape of a 
spectacular meal: in the language of his monologue, food is not an 
empty sign but a complex referential system that signifies a displaced 
imperial desire. While one might certainly question whether or not 
Bern’s character ultimately transcends the stereotype of the decadent 
Jew (exhausting the kitchen’s resources, his order leaves the other 
passengers with only pre-prepared kosher meals that were meant for 
him), it is important to note that the film ultimately rejects Katz’s 
strategy of incorporation and privileges participation instead. This is 
not surprising, for the zakuska, like the orientalist’s collection, is a 
static spectacle and therefore unsuited for the visual economy of the 
cinema. Katz’s desire therefore represents one of the historic forms of 
cultural imperialism that Ottinger cites and then jettisons in favour of 
the participatory racialized spectacle. 

Thus, we are quickly tom from Katz’s wistful narration of his order 
as the camera cuts to a conversation, in medias res, taking place 
between Frau Vohwinkel and Fanny Ziegfeld. When Vohwinkel asks, 
‘You mean by conferring the appearance of objectivity on paternalism, 
oppression and dependency?’ and Fanny replies, ‘Yes, the cards were 
always cunningly stacked against women’, the two women cite the 
naturalization of patriarchal domination through narrative 
representation. Yet this line of thought is quickly subsumed between 
Fanny Ziegfeld’s discussion of her latest show, a ‘Western satire’. 
Fanny thus introduces the film genre according to which Ottinger will 
initially organize their encounter with and immersion into Mongolian 
culture. ‘Speaking of stacked cards’, Fanny begins, already linking the 
genre her musical satirizes to the oppression they have been 
discussing: 

On Broadway this fall we’re launching a new musical, a crazy story 
about four women: Helen Black is a specialist in marked cards; 
Kansas City Kitty, a noted sharp shooter - that’s me; Fanny Marker, 
an expert knife thrower; and Berty Bonny, an imposing wrestler. 
Dressed as well-bred ladies, we are a hit in the cities where we 
appear and take the place by storm. It ends with a stage-coach 
ambush. We disarm the Terror of Dakota and expose him as a 
braggart. An amusing Western satire. 

Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia is itself ‘an amusing Western satire’ in 
which Fanny Ziegfeld plays a role. As she mentions the stage-coach 
ambush, the camera pulls back to include Lady Windemere and 
Johanna in the frame as they enter the dining car. Thus, we have the 
complete cast of characters who are subsequently ambushed, 
kidnapped, and ushered away on to the taiga. Fanny’s introduction of 
the Western constitutes a crucial moment in this film. The cultural 
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logic that organizes the racial politics of the Western coincides with 
that of the captivity narrative, the travelogue and the discourse of 
orientalism. Each narrates an anxiety over the collapse of the 
imaginary boundaries that separate East from West, home from 
foreign, and ‘whiteness’ from ‘racial difference’. In order to 
encompass traces of all three narrative paradigms, the film reverses the 
formulaic east-to-west geographical and narrative movement of the 
Western and shuttles the European and American heroines, by 
railroad, into the heart of Mongolia. 

While it might be argued that the dining-car sequence sets a general 
pattern of spectacle and display that cannot be assigned only to the 
Mongolians, a crucial difference between the westerners’ and the 
Mongolians’ relationship to the visual must be taken into account. 

Prior to the dining-car sequence, the Anglo-western women are 
introduced individually through formal devices, such as an interior 
monologue delivered in voiceover narration, that have the effect of 
affirming the idea of their possession of an undeniable autonomous 
interiority or subjectivity. Whereas the westerners perform songs in 
the dining-car sequence, the Mongolians, from the moment of their 
introduction, perform and produce racial and ethnic dijference for the 
westerner’s pleasurable consumption. Thus, the westerners are not 
satisfied simply with seeing one another perform in the dining-car. 
Fanny Ziegfeld claims to have left the US theatre scene ‘in order to 
see something new’, and tries to appease her melancholy over being 
subjected to a visual ‘monotony and monochromy’ by singing about 
‘Green Dreams’. The title and lyrics suggests that her ennui might be 
appeased through exposure to some ‘colour’. Lady Windemere’s 
alternation between a romanticized vision of eastern femininity and 
her ethnographic investigation of Mongolian culture situates the 
Mongolians even more firmly within the context of racial spectacle. 
Each time the train stops, Windemere seeks picturesque 
tableaux-viyants of eastern women: she describes to Johanna ‘a 
beautiful young Buriat girl with long plaits, even longer than yours. 
Didn’t you see her? She was wearing a fur frock with colourful 
embroidery; in her hand a bowl of fiery red kernels, in her left hand a 
horsehair-whisk to chase away the flies’. Indeed, when she first sees 
Johanna perched in the luggage rack, she asks her to pose, saying 
‘Wonderful, wonderful - do stay that way for just a moment. You 
remind me of that legendary Mongolian princess who could fly over 
the desert and steppes on her magic sword.’ Moments later, she 
inhabits the position of the ethnographer. When the Mongolian 
soldiers also admire Johanna’s beauty and offer her white scarves and 
cigarettes. Lady Windemere translates the gesture as ‘a traditional 
Mongolian greeting’, and thus carries out her character’s function of 
making the difference of Mongolian culture a meaningful (and 
ultimately profitable) object of knowledge for the other travellers. 

Significantly, Ottinger uses the same conventions in her cinematic 
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presentation of the Mongolians. Like Lady Windemere, Ottinger 
alternates between filming the Mongolians in striking, formally 
arranged compositions and filming them through the conventions of 
the ethnographic film. Long panning shots produce breathtaking views 
of the camp set in the Mongolian landscape, while closeups record the 
details of a ceremony or the construction of the yurts. The sheer 
accumulation of culturally specific details recorded by the camera and 
narrated by Lady Windemere results in a visual overvaluation of 
difference. These conventions combine to produce the racialized 
spectacle, an achievement that is realized through the film’s narrative 
fulfilment of Lady Windemere’s desire to ‘witness the summer festival 
of the Mongols and the performances of their famous Geser-Khan 
epos’. Both Lady Windemere and Ottinger ultimately romanticize 
Mongolia as an aesthetically compelling and controlled living portrait 
of ethnicity and racial difference in a pastoral space outside of the 
troubled formation of the western nation. 

Although we may align Ottinger’s vision of Mongolia with Lady 
Windemere’s, Ottinger frequently satirizes older forms of imperialist 
discourse through her characters, and thus places a distance between 
their vision and her own. Her parody of nineteenth-century rational 
imperialism in the figure of Frau Vohwinkel is perhaps her funniest, 
yet it fails to take on a critical function because the alternative she 
offers through Vohwinkel’s transformation makes the same shift 
towards a neo-imperialist model of cultural exchange that governs the 
general trajectory of the film. Inside Vohwinkel’s coach, ‘All the signs 
and symbols of the West’s linearity, its sense of its own superiority, 
detached objectivity, and progress over and against the East’ are in 
working order’.’^ The black-and-white photos documenting the 
construction of the railroad that adorn the walls of her berth are a 
visible manifestation of her interpretation of the Trans-Siberian as a 
triumph of modernity over primitiveness, and as a symbol of reform 
and progress. As she reads aloud the history of the Trans-Siberian 
from her Baedeker - which she imagines will provide her with ‘all the 
relevant facts behind this greenness’ - she marvels, ‘when you 
consider, just the task of organizing, the transportation, food supply, 
lodging, medical care, sanitary facilities. Back then everything which 
today is done by machines or calculated by computers had to be 
performed by engineers and workers. An incredible feat!’ 

A more violent form of such rational progressivism and rigorous 
ordering eventually becomes linked to the Russian officer who has a 
short stay on the train. He claims to be the descendent of one of the 
‘great reformers’ of Russia and founders of the railroad, and we learn 
that the train is conveying him to Kultuk to reinforce the borders 
dividing East from West: ‘Some nomadic families still don’t observe 
the borders and are continually clashing with our soldiers’, he says. 
‘I’m supposed to look after things.’ In claiming that the nomadic 
facilities are ‘barbaric Huns with no appreciation of the Russian 
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cultured way of life’, the officer represents the desire for a violent 
suppression of marginal culture and a sharp delineation of difference 
that is disavowed by both the imperialist model of rationality and the 
neo-imperialist model of spectacle and participation. Hence Russia 
itself is represented as barbaric, as following an imperial policy which 
reflects both its own ‘primitive’ status and its liminality as a space 
lying somewhere between East and West. Although the film disavows 
the Russian officer’s militaristic rhetoric, it takes up an uncritical 
relationship to neo-imperialist cultural practices which, conversely, 
map a consumable ‘culture’ onto certain marginalized groups, filter 
racial difference through the lenses of tourism and commodification, 
and thus set up an idealized form of ‘race’ that Anglo-western culture 
is quite pleased to tolerate. 

Infected by Lady Windemere’s tendency to understand Mongolian 
culture in terms of the racialized spectacle, both Frau Vohwinkel and 
Johanna misttike the ambush for a display of Mongolian culture staged 
for their visual pleasure. After the camera cuts to the Mongolians 
outside the train, Johanna asks Lady Windemere, ‘Are those the 
mounted games you were talking about?’ And as Ulan Iga and her 
women surround the train and force it to stop, Vohwinkel says to 
Fanny, ‘Look, a camel caravan. How romantic! How thoughtful to 
stop here so that we can better observe this exciting spectacle.’ This is 
a moment of high irony as well as complex intertextuality in the film. 
Between these exclamations, the camera cuts to long shots of bands of 
Mongolian women emerging on horseback on top of and from behind 
cliffs, drawing bows and arrows and swords. At this moment, the 
genres of the Western and the travelogue most forcefully intersect. 

The Mongolians inevitably evoke the iconography of Native 
Americans appearing before an ambush in a Western, and the 
choreographed symmetry of the movements of the Mongolian women 
as they draw their swords evokes the image of ‘exotic oriental’ dances 
and military exercises. Only after Fanny (being better-versed in 
Western satire) informs Vohwinkel that they are being ambushed, and 
only after Lady Windemere gravely explains that ‘this is no game’, are 
the naive travellers violently wrenched from the scopophilic economy 
of the travelogue. Until this moment, such a visual economy had 
indulged Vohwinkel’s desire for the safe viewing of Mongolia from 
the distance of the train, but had also insulated Lady Windemere and 
Johanna from a true travel ‘experience’. This momentary shift from 
travelogue to captivity narrative, and from distance to immersion, is 
crucial to our understanding of the film’s racial politics. The 
re-emergence of the West in the figure that was for decades 
Hollywood’s primary representative of racial and ethnic difference 
forces me to return to the question I posed at the opening of this 
essay: why does this phantasy narrative require the westerner to leave 
her own country to find a ‘space for heterogeneity’ and to experience 
an ‘eroticized encounter with the Other’? Whereas earlier I offered a 
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sociological explanation, I would now like to offer an analysis from 
within film history. 

This promise of a pleasurable participation in the racial spectacle 
constitutes a shift in the representation of race in the cinema. In this 
respect, Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia participates in, rather than 
subverts, one of cinema’s traditional cultural functions. Racial 
spectacle in film in general, and the Western in particular, historically 
has worked towards renegotiating a definition of a dominant 
Anglo-western culture at a moment when the criteria for delineating 
racial difference, or even the idea of what exactly constitutes 
difference, is changing. Traces of the Western emerge at a crucial 
narrative moment in this film - that of direct contact with the 
Mongolians. This moment is actually quite overdetermined, for the 
Western is the film genre that most visibly encodes and negotiates 
race through visuality and the spectacle. And, like the Western, 
Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia ultimately preserves the function of the 
Anglo-westem woman as the definitive figure of dominant culture. 

One need simply take a closer look at the Western as a generic 
form in general to understand the way in which its narrative and 
visual logic uses a carefully delineated and racist concept of 
femininity in the service of a questionable racial politics. This form of 
mass entertainment has performed the function not of synthesizing 
difference - sexual or racial - but of preserving and reproducing it 
with a vengeance, as the following structural analysis indicates: 

Character groupings in the Western often show a dual as well as a 
tripartite opposition: the hero and the savages are men while the 
town is strongly dominated by women. This sexual division 
frequently embodies the antithesis of civilization and savagery. 
Women are primarily the symbols of civilization in the Western. 

The personification of civilization in the savagery/civilization 
dichotomy, white femininity serves as the returning point for the hero 
who goes out into the landscape and encounters and eliminates the 
‘savage’. Missing from this short analysis of the traditional narrative 
oppositions of hero/Indian and masculine/feminine is the female 
Native American. She lies somewhere outside this triangular 
relationship - for surely she does not occupy the space of the town 
with the white woman? This aporia suggests that the strategy of 
studying narrative through functioning of plot-spaces cannot fully 
reveal that which ultimately defines race in the Western; for it is more 
accurate to say that the Anglo woman functions as a historically 
specific signifier of US culture in the Western, and that the Native 
American woman is her spectacular opposite who signifies a 
threatening cultural and biological reproduction of racial difference. A 
closer look at a specific example of the Western will help us to 
understand how Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia takes up the racial and 
sexual politics of that genre. 
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John Ford’s The Searchers (1956) performs the historical function of 
setting dominant culture’s reorganization of its hierarchical racial 
categories into a visual narrative. The film poses the problem of the 
reproduction of US culture in the absence of a racially ‘pure’ 
Anglo-Teutonic majority. The film ends with reincorporation of two 
characters into a very specific site of the reproduction of US culture - 
the household - despite the fact that they initially represent an 
intolerable racial mixture. Racial panic is accounted for in the 
mise-en-scene: Ford stages the film in ‘Texican’ territory and in so 
doing suggests that the liminality of the frontier breaks down the 
otherwise rigid system of oppositions that stmcture the Western. This 
liminal topography provides a backdrop for the liminality of the 
cultural and historical locus of the film’s narrative time-frame: the 
years immediately following the Civil War. The anxiety over rape, 
miscegenation and the genetic determination of race expressed 
throughout this film acts as a synecdoche for a larger anxiety over the 
demand for a redefinition of the cultural function of race in the 
(newly) United States following the legal abolition of slavery. This 
anxiety, in turn, defines the historical juncture at which the film was 
produced and released - the era of the Civil Rights movement in the 
USA. Just as Ottinger shifts the contemporary problem of ‘spaces of 
[racial] heterogeneity’ outside of the national boundaries of Germany 
and onto a foreign land. Ford displaces his drama onto the margins of 
the nation, the frontier, and relocates ‘race’ in the figure of a 
hypersexual, hyperviolent Native American. Thus the racially 
ambiguous character Moses Harper (Hank Worden) - who is at times 
made to appear African-American, at others, Anglo-Saxon, and who 
repeatedly professes a desire to find his place in the American 
household ‘in a rocking chair by the fireplace’ - is a symptom of 
Ford’s displacement of the racial politics of the Civil Rights era. Like 
Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia, The Searchers resolves its cultural 
dilemma by redefining the relationship between dominant 
Anglo-American and peripheral minority cultures through the 
spectacularization of race. 

The ambush of the Edwards’ ranch and the kidnapping of white 
women by a Comanche raiding party initiates the action of The 
Searchers. The status of Debbie Edwards (Natalie Wood) in the plot 
of this captivity narrative shifts from that of the 
‘object-to-be-recovered’ to the ‘hunted object’ once the searchers 
realize that she has reached child-bearing age while held captive by 
the Comanche chief. Scar (Harry Brandon). In the mind of Ethan 
Edwards (John Wayne), she has become Comanche - the racial and 
cultural opposite of Laurie Jorgensen (Vera Miles), the woman who 
represents a future American domesticity. Or, even worse, she is now 
Comanche yet still white - a collapsing of differences that seemingly 
cannot be tolerated by the film’s racial economy. Yet by the end of 
the film, Debbie is reintegrated into the Anglo-American domestic 
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sphere for reasons that seem crucial to an understanding of how the 
politics of cultural exchange follow the historical trajectory of 
imperialism. In this respect, Martin Pawley’s (Jeffrey Hunter) status 
within the film’s racial economy - he is an orphan living in the 
Edwards’ household who is one-eighth Comanche - is as important as 
Debbie’s. The film’s subplot narrates his courtship of and extended 
separation from Laurie Jorgensen, and the resolution of their romantic 
dilemma turns upon Ford’s answer to the racial question posited by 
the main plot. Thus the film works hard to keep them apart: Martin 
returns to her only twice during the seven-year search, and each is 
nearly married to another during the interim - Martin to a ‘pure’ 
Native American and Laurie to a ‘pure’ Anglo-Saxon. They are 
reunited only at the end of the film, after the narrative has reworked 
the terms of the integration of racial difference into Anglo-American 
culture. Therefore, despite her engagement to a man of ‘mixed’ blood, 
Laurie will nonetheless ultimately signify American domesticity, and 
the threat of miscegenation and of her ‘becoming’ Native American 
through marriage to Martin ultimately fails to prevent their reunion at 
the end of the film. 

The film’s project of shifting the cultural definition of race from an 
essentialist or genetic one to one of visual categorization is made clear 
by the film’s climax, when Ethan scalps the Comanche chief. Scar. 
Scalping includes, or is a metonymic function of, the rape of white 
women by Scar in the film. The ambush of the ranch, signifying the 
destruction of Anglo-American domesticity, sets off a chain of events 
that include the rape and scalping of Lucy Wards (Pippa Scott) by the 
Comanche, and the ensuing revelation that Martin’s mother was also 
scalped by Scar. Scalping exists as an activity carried out by men that 
defines one’s position as beyond or farther west than the acceptable 
liminality of the frontier. Just as the westerner’s collection of oriental 
objects confirms her/his cultural position in opposition to the East, so 
the collection of scalps that Scar orders Debbie to display to Ethan 
and Martin confirms Scar’s status as Comanche, or the figure of racial 
difference. The power that the act of scalping has over the visual in 
this film underscores the idea that the classification of race depends 
upon spectacle: so horrifying is the image of Lucy’s corpse after she 
has been murdered by the raiding party, and so uncanny is the image 
of the brave who crossdresses in her clothes following her murder (an 
action that mocks the definition of racial liminality that the film seeks 
to legitimate), that Ford leaves the viewer to imagine this racialized 
spectacle her/himself. Scalping therefore represents a racial spectacle 
that is invoked by the camera and characters, but which is so radically 
other - or racialized - that it must remain unseen. Ethan Edwards 
becomes a part of this unseen scene when the camera cuts away as he 
draws his knife to scalp Scar. The invisibility of this negative phantasy 
of ‘going native’ presents an inverse relationship between white 
characters and their participation in the racialized spectacle that 
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constitutes the phantasy of Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia. As I will 
show below, the hypervisibility of Ottinger’s racialized spectacle is 
enabled by a visual dynamic that allows her travellers to fulfil an 
idealized phantasy of participating in racial difference without having 
to go native. 

Ethan becomes ‘Comanche’ only after he participates in the 
racialized spectacle and scalps Scar. This shift in the visual 
positioning of the white male hero in turn forces a shift in all of the 
other figures against which it is set in oppositlbri, and particularly the 
function of Anglo femininity as the definitive figufe of US culture. 
Following the scalping, Ethan chases Debbie. Shot from inside the 
opening of a cave, this sequence echoes the famous opening and 
closing shots of the film in which the frontier is shot from inside the 
Edwards and Jorgensen households. The incorporation of the 
landscape into the position of interiority and domesticity that initially 
indicated a crucial division between the domestic and the frontier 
suggests that the terms which define liminality, or the limit of the 
domestic incorporation of racial difference, have shifted. We know 
from the final shot of the film, in which Ethan approaches and then 
turns away frorh the Jorgensen household, that these terms exile him 
from the Anglo-American domestic sphere. Furthermore, we must 
consider the shift in location of American domesticity from the very 
WASP-ish ‘Edwards’ household (the name Edwards is a prominent 
one on colonial British/US cultural history) to the Jorgensen 
household. Despite his northern European descent, Lars Jorgensen is 
coded as an ‘immigrant’ by virtue of his very heavy accent and his 
inability to read and write in English - indeed, Debbie’s English, 
despite her years in captivity, is much clearer than his. The ethnic 
identity of the Jorgensen family is therefore a step away from 
‘Anglo-American’ on the film’s scale of racial difference. With this 
shift, Ford seems to suggest that the purely ‘Anglo’ American 
household is no longer possible given this necessary (although limited) 
incorporation of racial difference into dominant white US culture. He 
thus destroys the Edwards household at the beginning of the film> and 
replaces it with this more liminal, but nevertheless ‘white’, domestic 
sphere at the end of the film. 

Debbie’s reintegration is not based solely on Ethan’s new status as 
Comanche; she must herself fit into the visual economy of the 
dominant cultural order. The liminality suggested by the shot from 
inside the cave corresponds to the hybridity of Debbie’s appearance. 
Her features are Anglo-American, but she is decorated with the 
cinematic signifiers of race: Native-American style braids and 
clothing, as well as dark makeup. Yet if we compare her appearance 
to that of the group of formerly captive white women amongst whom 
Ethan and Martin search for Debbie, the seemingly contradictory 
nature of the film’s racial economy becomes explicable. In contrast to 
the very orderliness of Debbie’s physical appearance and her perfect 
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English, the former captives are represented in a state of absolute 
physical disarray, with masses of dishevelled and tangled hair, eyes 
opened wide in expressions of lunacy, and a corresponding 
degeneration of language into a primal babble. -Despite the fact that 
they appear to be ‘whiter’ than Debbie (each has comparatively fair 
skin and hair), the spectacle of their ‘savagery’ leads Ethan to declare 
with disgust that they are irretrievably ‘Comanche’. Ford suggests that 
on the surface of Debbie’s masquerade there is evidence of a subject 
those ‘whiteness’ is signified by an orderly self that refuses racial 
spectacularization. Thus Debbie is brought back into the domestic 
sphere because the outward signs of her racial difference or, more 
precisely, her ‘ethnicity’; are organized through the language and body 
of the idealized figure of domestic Anglo-American femininity. 

Therefore it is not Debbie blit ‘Look’ (Beulah Archuletta), the 
Native American to whom Maliih Pawley is unwittingly betrothed, 
who functions as the term of fiOn-incorporation. The name given to 
her by Ethan and Martin is fitting, for it is at the level of the visual - 
the spectacle by which racial difference is produced in this film - that 
her exclusion is determined. Her momentary occupation of the space 
of domesticity designated for Laurie Jorgensen - a violation for which 
she is eventually killed - is, in fact, the joke of the film. Look 
signifies racial difference through her language, costume and body, 
and her large size corresponds to neither the maternal nor the Virginal 
bodies of the film’s idealized figures of white femininity. The slapstick 
routine that documents the tale of Look’s murder - a flashback 
sequence narrated by Laurie as she reads Martin’s letter, jitlnctuatid 
with the belly-laughs of Laurie’s suitor - produces the spectaelg fif her 
sexual and racial difference. Look is the defining opposite of Laurie 
and Debbie, the limit of liminal domesticity and a signifier of face that 
cannot be admitted into the scenario of whiteness - the 
Anglo-American domestic sphere. Thus The Searchers negotiates the 
criteria by which an emerging national culture will define itself against 
racial integration. Similar visual criteria constitute the racial politics of 
Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia and identify both the continuity and 
difference between this film and Ford’s. While The Searchers details 
the terms of integration and non-integration through the violence of 
the non-participatory racialized spectacle, Ottinger’s film promises a 
temporary, pleasurable tmd profitable participation in racial difference 
through the participatory racialized spectacle. 

Non-participation, distance and anxiety over the integration of racial 
difference is characteristic of the spectacularization of race in relation 
to the nation. The contrast of the narrative violence that emerges from 
the process of defining a white nation with the narrative pleasure that 
emerges from the process of international ‘cultural exchange’ is 
crucial. We must therefore understand the logic behind the 
visualization of race and the emphasis on spectacle in order to 
understand how Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia is complicit with the 
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racial politics of the Western. As I have implied, the Western 
expresses nostalgia for a time when the frontier represented a liminal 
national site, when the division between civilization and savagery, 
frequently marked through racial difference, provided the impetus for 
the extermination of Native Americans and the resulting affirmation of 
the authority of Anglo-western culture. Renato Rosaldo has termed 
this longing for the other that one has participated in destroying 
‘imperialist nostalgia’, and has theorized the particular subjectivity that 
such nostalgia accommodates. Speaking of the colonial agent who 
mourns the transformation of the foreign culture he has violently 
destroyed, Rosaldo argues, ‘The relatively benign character of most 
nostalgia facilitates imperialist nostalgia’s capacity to transform the 
responsible colonial agent into an innocent bystander’.’^ 

Both The Searchers and Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia create a 
historically situated, nostalgic vision that allows for a doubly invested 
‘innocence’. A discourse of innocence structures the narratives of both 
The Searchers (an Indian attack on a vulnerable ranch, atrocities 
committed against women and children) and Johanna d’Arc of 
Mongolia (women kidnapped from a train). In the complex 
overlapping of genres, Johanna d' Arc of Mongolia plays upon the 
innocence and nostalgia afforded by the Western by transposing the 
liminal topography of the US frontier and the iconography of the 
Western to the East. This simultaneous acknowledgement and 
displacement of a cinematically mythologized national racial politics 
invests the film with an innocence in relation to that problem. Like 
Ford’s displacement of the racial and historical specificity of the Civil 
Rights movement, Ottinger’s double displacement is crucial to the 
film’s function as phantasy. I say ‘double’ because, on the one hand, 
the allusion refers to a racial violence that is specifically American, 
positing the USA, rather than Germany, as a (mythologized) space of 
racial conflict; on the other hand, the transposition of the cinematic 
iconography of the Native American signals another displacement 
through the construction of a narrative space outside the troubled 
borders of nationality in which a pleasurable confrontation with racial 
difference can be represented. Traces of the Western and the cinematic 
image of the Native American enrich the iconography of the Orient by 
doubly investing in the visual pleasure and reassuring innocence this 
displacement and condensation bring about. In this way, Johanna 
d’Arc of Mongolia produces an overdetermined spectacularization of 
racial difference. 

This racialized spectacle is preceded and sustained by the logic of 
nostalgia inscribed in the images and language of Lady Windemere’s 
wistful monologue on ‘seeing for the first time . . .’ at the opening of 
the film. Like Rosaldo’s imperialist agent. Lady Windemere articulates 
a longing for the initial moment of a visual recognition of difference: 
the moment when the West was poised on the threshold of the 
imperial era, and when racial difference was simply an image held at a 
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distance for the Anglo-westem subject, but which nevertheless 
promised pleasure and profit. Imperialist nostalgia and Ford’s 
Westerns represent different points in the history of dominant culture’s 
narrativization of its racial and ethnic categories. Ottinger’s visual 
narrativization of racial and ethnic difference has its legacy in these 
historical forms, but is ultimately produced firom the historical context 
of neo-imperialism. Thus, just as the film cites and then quickly leaves 
behind Windemere’s nostalgia for an irretrievably lost past, so does 
Ottinger invoke a cinematically familiar, Anglo-westem fear of racial 
difference in the liminal figure of the Native American/Mongolian, so 
that this fear can ultimately be jettisoned in favour of the pleasure of 
the participatory racialized spectacle. Ottinger’s travellers, expecting 
an encounter with a mythologized Orient from the distance of a train, 
suddenly finds themselves the innocent victims of the sort of captivity 
narrative that motivates the plot of many Westerns. And their narrative 
positions as captives almost immediately shifts to that of guests or, 
more precisely, that of unwitting participant observers. 


Shortly after the women are kidnapped, the Princess Ulan Iga and her 
all-female court are intercepted on the taiga by the royal court of the 
Kharatsin, a patriarchal nomadic group. We leam that the Kharatsin 
had themselves ambushed and plundered Ulan Iga. It is for this reason 
that the women were taken from the train, implying that they were 
originally kidnapped for fairly sinister purposes. Yet this encounter 
entails a capitulation by patriarchy and, in the words of the Princess, 
its ‘wiles and insidious intrigue’. Having fallen on difficult times since 
the ambush, the Kharatsin admit to having been driven by ‘pride and 
arrogance’ and return the goods, herds and yurts (the mobile houses 
of the nomadic Mongolians) stolen from Ulan Iga. As Ulan Iga 
indicates to the women, the subsequent relationship between the 
westerners and the Mongolians hinges on this capitulation: ‘We 
ambushed you out of necessity. Please be our guests now in this time 
of plenty and return of good fortune to the yurts’, she says. The film 
playfully suggests that whereas patriarchy initially forces an 
oppositional relationship between the women, its fall allows them to 
come together. Likewise, Longfellow’s interpretation of the film 
assumes that the capitulation of patriarchy in the film coincides with a 
capitulation of racism and a depoliticization of this film’s racial 
politics. Racial and ethnic differences are subsumed beneath the more 
encompassing category of ‘difference’ in her essay, and she argues 
that it functions as a substitute for sexual difference in the econorny of 
lesbian desire inscribed within the film. In joining her argument to one 
made by B. Ruby Rich, Longfellow suggests that ‘race occupies the 
place vacated by the gender difference in heterosexual coupling’. 
Racial difference therefore becomes a point of desire in the film, 
leading Longfellow to suggest that ‘Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia 
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repeats the erotic scenario of orientalism, mediating lesbian desire 
through the desire for a racial/cultural other’ Yet this interpretation 
fails to account for the film’s romantic pairings - Vohwinkel and 
Fanny, Princess Ulan Iga and Joharma - and seems only to account for 
Lady Windemere’s tendency to romanticize and eroticize Asian 
femininity. Furthermore, this move seems to suggest that in the 
absence of its patriarchal manifestations, and mediated by lesbian 
desire, orientalism ceases to be racist. Although the film encourages 
this reading, it must be acknowledged that while patriarchy depends 
upon racism (as we understand from The Searchers) and racism is 
fuelled by patriarchy, the two function differently in both their 
discursive and material dimensions. Although the racialized spectacle 
that mediates the encounter between the westerners and the 
Mongoli^s is a vestige of the racial politics of the Western, it 
nevertheless functions in the apparent absence of patriarchy. In fact, 
the Kharatsin’s surrender is a formal device that allows the film to 
shift away from the captivity narrative to a narrative of cultural 
exchange. Undoubtedly, this signifies a historical shift in the 
representation of racial and ethnic difference which depends upon a 
change in sexual politics. One might simply consider the fact that 
unlike The Searchers, miscegenation is not the cultural anxiety that 
motivates Ottinger’s film. Indeed, the film’s phantasy is that of an 
easy negotiation of racial and ethnic difference by Anglo-western 
women. In order to fulfil this phantasy, Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia 
depends on The Searcher's movement away from a genetic definition 
of race and its redefinition of the cultural criteria determining the 
identification of and cultural function of racial difference according to 
visual criteria. 

Once again, Vohwinkel’s ‘misreading’ of her situation according to 
an older narrative paradigm foregrounds the film’s racial politics. 
Following the capitulation, she worries, ‘I have no husband, who will 
pay ransom for me?’ Vohwinkel interprets their situation as if it were 
a captivity narrative. One of the Kalinkas, Moira Orfei, responds ‘But 
we have all just witnessed an overwhelming stepp>e-drama. So who 
wants to speak of time or annoyances?’, indicating her own 
interpretation of the shift in the film’s narrative economy. Moira 
Orfei’s emphasis on ‘drama’, as well as the breathtaking shots of the 
procession of the yurts, the messenger’s musical performance and the 
ensuing bonfire celebration, resituate Mongolia as a stage for cultural 
exchange. The use of real time, long shots, and a wide-angle lens, 
lends an ethnographic realism to these dramas which contrasts with 
the now seemingly inadequate campy artificiality of the dining-car 
sequence - a realism which suggests that Mongolian culture is, 
paradoxically, essentially spectacular. And as the subsequent invitation 
by Ulan Iga suggests, this racialized spectacle is one in which the 
travellers may also participate. 

Episodic sequences detailing certain encounters taking place 
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between the westerners and the Mongolians structure the film 
following the Kharatsin’s capitulation. Participatory spectacles within 
the diegesis mediate each encounter and result in varying degrees of 
threat and pleasure for the westerners. The series culminates in the 
very long summer-festival sequence, in which the westerners 
ultimately find pleasure in the participatory spectacle. In their capacity 
as critiques of patriarchal narrative, some of these episodes cite and 
expose the logic by which the Western and the travelogue/ethnography 
inscribe femininity as the topographical projection of a gendered space 
(that is, femininity as civilization). The most self-reflexive of these 
episodes involves Frau Vohwinkel, whose character development 
traces the undoing of her investment in the workings of such narrative 
logic. After Fanny and Vohwinkel wash their clothes in a creek near 
the Mongolians’ summer camp, Vohwinkel runs a clothesline from her 
yurt to one of the royal flags posted nearby, and begins to hang her 
laundry, humming away like the proverbial happy housewife. When a 
group of Mongolian women nearby see what she is doing, they chase 
her in circles around the taiga, brandishing burning wood from a 
nearby fire. This moment of slapstick comedy is in fact an ironic 
citation of the function of white women in the Western as signifiers of 
domesticity, culture and closure. For the mobile yurts, unlike the 
stable and civilizing function of the homestead in the Western, 
represent not stability and waiting but mobility, not closure but the 
possibility of unending return: as we find out at the end of the film, 
European-Mongolian women often return to the yurts each summer 
‘to preserve in some measure the illusion of a free nomadic life’. 
Fanny Ziegfeld, watchdog for US appropriation and cooptation of 
foreign culture, interprets the binary opposition of the yurts and the 
conventional narrative function of the domestic site. After seeing the 
yurts moving across the taiga for the first time, she says, ‘Now I know 
where Americans stole the idea of mobile homes’. 

The irony of this observation is, of course, the non-mobility of 
mobile homes, in terms of their unchanged function as the static 
domestic site of the homestead. The laundry outside the yurts 
therefore presents a double threat to the visual and narrative economy 
of the film. On the one hand, as a signifier for US domesticity, it 
threatens to transform the mobility and non-closure of the yurts into 
the domestic site of the Western, and thus threatens to resurrect the 
binarism between homestead and Indian camp that is crucial to the 
functioning of the non-participatory racialized spectacle in the 
Western. In turn, the resurrected homestead would act as a flag hailing 
both the male hero’s arrival from an offscreen adventure, initiating the 
inevitable closure that is signalled by his return. Thus, when Lady 
Windemere says to Johanna, who rides up to the flustered group 
following the incident, ‘Don’t do your laundry’, Ottinger is not simply 
making an appeal to the roles women play in film. Rather, this 
moment should be read as an articulation of the film’s self-conscious 
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evolution from the traditioneil cinematic representation of racial 
difference as Anglo-western «on-participation to participation in the 
racialized spectacle. I say ‘evolution’ because the retention of slapstick 
in the representation of the ‘other woman’, who poses a (comedic) 
threat to a white, domestic femininity, recalls the narrative relationship 
between Look and Laurie Jorgensen in The Searchers, and should thus 
remind us that Ottinger’s racial politics are evolutionary, not 
subversive, in nature. Just as the non-participatory racialized spectacle 
worked to maintain a distance between the Anglo-American woman 
and the woman of colour, the participatory racialized spectacle 
depends upon the resolution of these two formerly binary figures. 
Johanna d’ Arc of Mongolia does not collapse the binarism, but simply 
brings these figures together, in their visually recognizable forms, into 
the frame. As I will argue in greater detail below, this reframing 
maintains a cmcial distance that preserves the westerners’ self/other or 
subject/object relation to the Mongolians while it simultaneously 
allows for the proximity that is required for their participation in the 
racialized spectacle. 

In a later episode involving Frau Vohwinkel, Ottinger focuses her 
critique not on the function of woman as a topographical projection 
but on the inverse manifestation of this semantics: the displacement of 
culturally constructed notions of femininity onto the landscape. 
Ottinger parodies this banal narrative convention by literalizing it. 

Frau Vohwinkel wanders away from the summer camp and enters an 
underground laministic temple. After she performs several rituals, her 
emergence from the subterranean womb-like space is literally 
facilitated by her birth through an opening or rupture in the taiga. The 
money we see pressed into the walls of the temple (to which 
Vohwinkel contributes her own two marks) underscores the status of 
this moment as a convention of mass entertainment. Thus, the laman 
who stages Vohwinkel’s rebirth does not possess any mysterious 
power, as Lady Windemere later sjjeculates; rather, his power is the 
same as the institutional power of the ticket vendor who sits in the 
window at the doorway of a movie theatre. With this in mind, a 
second reading of the politics of this sequence, or an 
acknowledgement of the contradictory nature of the film’s sexual and 
racial politics, becomes necessary. The drama of the rupture in the 
taiga, and the 360-degree panning shots that frame the triumphant 
emergence of the laman and Vohwinkel through the taiga, suggest that 
it is her participation in the commodified form of the ritualized 
spectacle that enables Vohwinkel’s ‘conversion’, eases her anxiety 
over racial and ethnic difference, and facilitates her incorporation into 
‘mystical’ Mongolian culture. Participation in the commodified 
racialized spectacle redefines the pleasure of an encounter with racial 
difference as not only that which subtly reinforces the self/other 
dichotomy, but as an Anglo-western pleasure in experiencing a form 
of ‘cultural exchange’ mediated by capital. Frau Vohwinkel’s pleasure 
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thus mirrors the spectator’s pleasure. The association of this shift with 
commodity forms of mass entertainment, and the traces of capital in 
the ritualized spectacle, precede the cultural logic whereby travellers 
who temporarily immerse themselves in foreign cultures and thus 
‘understand’ them are awarded coveted national prizes, win lucrative 
positions on the bestseller list, and perform in smash-hit musicals 
documenting and reproducing an ‘encounter with otherness’. 

Later, Ottinger focuses on the inscription of femininity that is most 
specific to the cinema and the discourse of orientalism: the image of 
women as what Laura Mulvey has termed the ‘fetishized spectacle’.’® 
In a tight closeup, we see the reflected image of Fanny Ziegfeld’s face 
framed in the tiny mirror of her toilet case, surrounded by compacts, 
lipsticks, and other accoutrements of the fetish. As she shrieks, gurgles 
and bugs out her eyes, it becomes apparent that we are looking on as 
she does her acting exercises. When the camera pulls back to a full 
shot of Fanny at her vanity, her image in the mirror is replaced by the 
face of a Mongolian woman who peeks through a window, thus 
reversing the direction of the voyeuristic gaze of the West at the 
exoticized, orientalized female body. When Fanny turns and directly 
engages her audience (the camera pulls back to reveal four women at 
the window), she performs for the giggling Mongolians by putting a 
cork in her mouth and singing variations of the scale. Fanny’s 
performance parodies the tendency of the ethnographer’s camera to 
transform the mundane routine of its subjects into bizarre ritual: for 
the moment, Fanny performs her role as racial other. The specularity 
or mirroring that is effected by the shot/reverse-shot inscribes the 
sequence within an economy of mutality, a moment in the film in 
which understanding and exchange is achieved through an ironic play 
on the spectacularization of femininity and race. At this moment, it 
seems that the relationship between the film’s sexual and racial 
politics ceases to be contradictory. Yet we only need to remember 
Fanny’s Broadway performances that bracket this one in order to 
understand that the film’s sexual politics do subtend its racial politics. 
As Fanny tells Vohwinkel in the dining-car sequence, she has been 
rehearsing for a performance in an ‘amusing Western satire’ prior to 
her departure. She is thus linked to the racial politics of the Western 
that have been discussed throughout this essay. Following her return, 
she performs in the hit musical Transmongolian. The trajectory of 
Fanny’s career seems to track the movement I have suggested is 
characteristic of this film in invoking and shifting the representation of 
race and the racial politics of the cinema. That is to say, like Ottinger, 
Fanny cites and then leaves the Western behind in order to rework the 
way in which race will function within Anglo-western cultural 
productions. Thus the irony and mutuality of the encounter between 
these two different images of the fetishized spectacle are ultimately 
subverted by the film’s overarching racial politics. 

Shot in the style of the ethnographic film (consistent use of the 
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wide-angle lens and the long take), the very long festival sequence is 
symptomatic of this shifting cultural and cinematic logic. As the 
festival games begin, several Mongolian women playfully wage battle 
with, and ride hobby-horse style on, poles embossed with the images 
of the Kalinka Sisters. Initially viewing the festival timidly from its 
periphery with their travelling companions, the singers are drawn into 
playful participation in the festivities. At this moment, the film’s 
ideology manifests itself in the paradoxical visual dynamics of the 
participatory spectacle. A specific visual economy produces this form, 
and it is only after the westerners have seen themselves participating 
in this spectacle that it has fulfilled its promise of a simultaneous 
distance from and participation in ‘race’ (indeed, this is the pleasure 
the film provides for its spectators).” The sight of their images 
moving through the spectacle allows the Kalinkas the contradictory 
but pleasurable position of being the subject and object of their own 
gaze. That is to say, through a ‘primitive’ reproduction of their 
images, they are allowed the paradoxical privilege of viewing an 
image of their participation in the racialized spectacle even before they 
actually participate in the festivities. The simultaneity of spectatorship 
and participation affords the westerners a temporal and spatial distance 
between themselves and the Mongolians. In turn, this spacing gives 
priority to their position as spectating subjects and consumers, thus 
foreclosing the possibility that, despite their participation, the 
westerners will ever actually occupy the spectacularized position of 
‘race’. Unlike Ethan Edwards, the travellers do not have to go native 
in order to fulfil the film’s phantasy. 

While the Mongolians’ invitation to join the festivities might also 
be read as signifying their legendary ‘hospitality’ (a point that Lady 
Windemere reiterates throughout the film), we must wonder why the 
westerners are incorporated into this spectacle and not the one which 
immediately precedes it, one that documents, in similar ethnographic 
style, the sheep-slaughtering ritual of the Mongolians. Like the act of 
scalping in the Western, the slaughter sequence in ethnographic film 
has the effect of producing its object as primitive and, indeed, of 
conflating ‘race’ with ‘primitivism’ through the camera’s revelation of 
a hidden, bloody and ‘barbaric’ ritual. The representation of the 
careful blood-letting and dissection of the sheep’s organs constitutes 
this sequence as a documentation of what Fatima Tobing Rony terms 
the ‘ethnographic detail’. Tobing Rony argues that culturally specific 
details (of the body, labour forms, food preparation, dress, and so on) 
were used in tum-of-the-century ethnographic exhibitions and films as 
a means of producing categories of racial difference. Culturally 
specific details were to be used as a form of scientific evidence that 
promised ‘to flesh out the classificatory outline of race’ and thus to 
distinguish between that which could be considered racially ‘authentic 
and unauthentic’, as well as Anglo-Saxon and non-Anglo-Saxon.’® The 
travellers’ absence from the slaughter (making one of Lady 
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Windemere’s diegetic interpretations unnecessary), as well as the 
absence of traces of capitalism (which might mediate the image), 
allow the scene to remain utterly ‘foreign’ and hence opaque to the 
film’s spectators. This opacity belies the celebration of cultural 
exchange that ensues, for the slaughter sequence represents the limit 
of participation by positing the necessary non-participation of the 
travellers (and thus the spectators) in a racialized spectacle in which 
the West cannot tolerate seeing the image of itself. The distance 
between self and other, home and foreign. East and West, that the 
participatory racial spectacle seems to collapse is thus ultimately 
maintained. 

The questions of distance, proximity, participation, and exchange 
that the racialized spectacle invokes are personified in the character of 
Johanna, for she is both Europtean and Asian, and the choice she must 
make during the film is initially posited as a choice between 
identification with East and West — thus the title Johanna d’ Arc of 
Mongolia. At the end of the film, Johanna initially decides to stay 
with the Mongolians, a choice which suggests that during the stay she 
has found her undisputed origin, her essential ethnic self. Yet in the 
film’s final scene, Johanna rides up to the train on horseback and 
boards it for return to Europe, offering only the breathless explanation 
‘Je . . . Je . . .’ - an explanation that claims nothing about the essence 
of that T. What seems to be at stake in the figure of Johanna, who 
appears by the end of the film in both Levis and traditional Mongolian 
garb, is a questioning of the notion of racial inauthenticity or 
liminality that 1 suggested is at work in The Searchers. In Johanna 
d’Arc of Mongolia, liminality initially represents a narrative ideal, for 
the film seems to suggest that because of her Asian heritage, Johanna 
moves with the greatest ease between the white westerners and 
Mongolians. Johanna’s cultural ‘inauthenticity’ ultimately merges with 
the positing of a more general Mongolian inauthenticity. When 
Johanna ambushes the train at the end of the film, she boards the 
luxury caboose of a Mongolian Princess, with whom Lady Windemere 
has been invited to stay. When Windemere introduces Johanna to the 
Princess, the train’s whistle drowns out the Princess’s name, 
suggesting that she is representative of all Mongolians. The Princess, 
dressed in an expensive European suit, then explains to her guests 
that, ‘Many of us return to the yurts only during the summer months 
in order to preserve in some measure the illusion of the free nomadic 
life’. Ottinger’s film retroactively posits itself as a sort of textual farce 
that points up an expectation of authenticity - for this moment 
suggests that the Princess and the Mongolians may be as ‘western’ as 
Windemere, Vohwinkel and Johanna. 

It is not my intention to suggest that Ottinger’s film suppresses the 
possibility of a Mongolian authenticity, or that the positing of a racial 
or cultural ‘essence’ is a valuable political project. Rather, I would 
like to suggest that the playful inauthenticity aligned with Mongolian 
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culture participates in and even enables the film’s contradictory racial 
politics, allowing Ottinger to have it both ways. An ideology of racial 
authenticity allows Anglo-western culture to maintain a psychic 
distance between itself and that which is categorized as racially and 
ethnically different. As bell hooks and Richard Dyer have both argued, 
authentic ‘whiteness’ is understood as being without race, the absence 
of colour.’® The delineation of the criteria of racial authenticity is a 
historical process which must be constantly renewed, as The Searchers 
does in order to account for and contain Anglo-American anxiety over 
the permeability of the category of whiteness in the face of historical 
shifts in racial politics at the cultural, social and legal levels. Whereas 
in The Searchers inauthenticity or liminality provokes murderous 
horror (Ethan’s initial reaction to Debbie) or barely hidden contempt 
(his initial reaction to Martin), inauthenticity affords pleasure in 
Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia. TTie revelation of the Princess’s 
westemness has the function of retroactively suggesting that 
Mongolian liminality or inauthenticity has been the condition of 
possibility for white western participation in the racialized spectacle. 
As the Princess’s new costume - a Chanel suit - suggests, this 
inauthenticity depends upon a mediation of ‘race’ by capitalism; she 
thus embodies the West’s phantasy that racial difference can be 
transformed into a market for the white middle class. Again, this idea 
is reinforced by the absence of western participation in the sheep 
sacrifice, which we might now read as the return of the film’s 
repressed, as a representation or reminder of the scene of difference 
from which the travellers have fled - the violent scenes of racial 
politics and racialized poverty at home. Thus Johanna d’Arc of 
Mongolia ultimately preserves a sense of Anglo-western authenticity 
as that which ultimately remains outside of race - for the signifiers of 
whiteness are never playfully deconstructed. Although we can say that 
the Princess and Johanna ‘masquerade’ to a certain extent, we never 
see Lady Windemere in Mongolian garb, and she never appears to be 
performing racial difference: whiteness is therefore elaborated and 
preserved at a separate visual register. While Vohwinkel stays behind 
in Mongolia, her ‘conversion’ - announced in voiceover at the end of 
the film - has the status of a joke. Like the travellers’ participation in 
the summer festival, it is contained within the safety of the commodity 
form of the participatory racialized spectacle. And just as the signifiers 
of whiteness allow Debbie to return to the domestic sphere, Johanna’s 
position in the film’s racial economy is determined by the signifiers of 
difference: whereas she begins the trip on the side of the consumption 
of the racialized spectacle, she is realigned with its production for 
Anglo-western consumption upon returning to Paris. Rather than 
winning an award for international understanding, Johanna becomes a 
waitress in the Princess’s exquisite Mongolian restaurant - an 
establishment, we are told, which Lady Windemere is reputed to 
frequent. The character who momentarily represented an idealized 
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figure of, in Grisham’s words, ‘cultural transfer’, is ultimately aligned 
by the film’s racial politics on the side of the racialized spectacle and 
cultural exchange. Johanna and the Princess are the conduits of 
cultural exchange to the extent that they represent the promise of 
importing from without a pleasurable - commodifiable - form of 
cultural difference into a national context in which racial politics 
remain the politics of racism. 

One could argue that through its formal self-reflexivity, playful 
artificiality, and generic pastiche, Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia reveals 
itself as a text that critically interrogates the very problems I have 
been discussing. Yet, if this were the case, would the film not then 
rely upon spectators of fairly privileged position - spectators like the 
travellers themselves - who already have a working Imowledge of, for 
example, generic conventions and the discourse of orientalism? This 
would seem to be required in order for ‘textual subversion’ to take 
place and for the film to fulfil its critical mission. And if the film’s 
spectators mirror the position of the travellers, is the pleasure offered 
by Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia not the same pleasure offered by the 
racialized spectacle - namely, the phantasy of an encounter with racial 
difference that is mediated by the commodity form of the spectacle? 
Before we decide the film is subversive, we must ask whether or not 
the film produces a knowledge about the social and cultural context in 
which it is produced and received and, if so, at what level. Given that 
the film’s point of idealization is a pleasurable integration of racial 
difference, we must ask how this idealization functions at a point in 
history when racial politics are in crisis. The film’s dependence upon 
narratives traditionally associated with imperialist discourses, and the 
disavowals it must make in order to produce its phantasy, point to the 
importance of the social and cultural relations the film’s narrative 
displaces: the persistent problem of racism within national borders. A 
critical reading of Johanna d’Arc of Mongolia must therefore begin by 
examining the historical need to produce an idealized model of 
cultural exchange. 


I would like to thank Nancy Armstrong, Anthony Amove, Maty Ann Doane, Jen Pleissner, and Elisa Glick for helping to 
shape this essay, both conceptually and rhetorically. 
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When the Daily Universal Register, the forerunner of The Times first 
appeared in London in 1785, it carried the proud (but no doubt 
mystifying) boast that it had been ‘printed logographically’. In the 
same year, the industrialist Josiah Wedgwood began work on 
producing commercial copies of the celebrated Portland Vase in his 
Etruria factory. What links the newspaper and the vases, apart from 
their contemporaneity, is their status as ‘commodity signs’. In 
Wedgwood’s case, his vases functioned at one and the same time as 
artefacts for purchase and as bearers of promotional messages for 
themselves, for his other pottery ware and for the innovatory process 
that made possible their production.’ For his part, the newspaper’s 
proprietor, John Walter I, needed a platform to publicize a new 
typesetting process for which he had acquired the patent* and indulged 
in some explicit self-promotion on the front page of the first and 
subsequent editions. As an early example of the daily newspaper, the 
Daily Universal Register thus exhibited the same dual function as a 
commodity sign as the more illustrious products of the new era of 
industrial capitalism. 

Two centuries later, the economic and ideological-cultural 
relationship between the media and advertising has recently been 
analysed from a number of theoretical and methodological 
perspectives.* The national advertising of branded consumer goods and 
services overwhelmingly provides the focus of attention. By contrast, 
what has so far attracted little critical attention are the practices the 
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media have adopted in promoting themselves to their twin audiences 
of viewers/listeners/readers and advertisers, using their own means of 
communication in particular. While Wemick^ is an exception in this 
respect, he overlooks an aspect which, by virtue of its ubiquity and 
increasing salience, deserves investigation. This article is an initial 
attempt at analysing the use made by television companies of 
corporate logos, in stand-alone form and as part of onscreen station 
idents, ttiking Scotland as a case study. 

These are not commodity signs — products or services that have 
been imaged to sell - such as the programmes themselves. But nor are 
they strictly ‘promotional signs’, to use Wemick’s contrasting term.® 
That is, they do not strictly meet the criteria of advertising in its 
classic sense, as in the American Marketing Association’s definition: 
‘any paid form of non-personal presentation of ideas, goods or 
services by an identifiable sponsor’. Corporate logos/station idents do 
not occupy paid-for airtime. They are separated from the company’s 
programmes and - in the case of ITV and Channel Four - 
commercials, though they remain an integral part of television’s 
‘flow’.® Rather, they constitute a hybrid form of both promotional sign 
and commodity sign. From their introduction they have performed 
cognitive and affective functions. They have informed or reminded 
viewers of the channel they have selected, a straightforward enough 
function in the days of one, two, three or even four terrestrial 
channels. But even then, whether in still or animated form, they have 
also sought to express - visually and audibly - aspects of the 
broadcasting company’s self-perception as an organization in the hope 
of creating a favourable image and attitude among its audience. 
(Whether in fact the latter have shared that perception clearly depends 
on many factors, not least the ‘fit’ between the logo/ident and the 
accumulated experience of watching a given company’s output.) 

In the increasingly competitive 1980s many commercial businesses, 
and even non-profit organizations, felt it necessary to reposition 
themselves in their resptective markets and to adopt a higher profile. In 
its most thorough-going form this process has involved ‘corporate 
identity’ changes affecting overhauls of every aspect of an 
organization’s opterations, including the ways it communicated with its 
various audiences.' More superficially, the change may have amounted 
to no more than a new ‘visual identity’, for example a different 
company name, colours or logo. Of whatever kind, such exercises had 
the intention of assisting the process of corporate branding, an 
extension of the more familiar concept of product branding (‘a device 
by which a company reassures a consumer that past satisfaction will 
be repeated’).® A warranty of reliability on the part of an organization 
leading to a reduction of uncertainty on the part of its consumers are 
the two sides to this particular coin. In the commercial field a 
company hopes thereby to benefit from a shared set of positive beliefs 
and emotions not only among its customers, but also among its 
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employees, shareholders, suppliers and the City. This growth of 
interest during the 1980s - and the substantial sums of money spent in 
the process - has led to a mushrooming of design companies and 
public relations consultancies specializing in corporate identity.® 

In the broadcasting sector in the UK, the same period witnessed the 
extension of commercial radio and the start of television delivered by 
cable and satellite. Deregulation, increased competition and audience 
fragmentation became the watchwords of the imminent era of 
multi-channel viewing. Television organizations were forced - not 
least by the Broadcasting Act of 1990 - to conduct a radical review of 
their operations in the face of the proliferation of rival offerings. Part 
of the outcome involved the design or redesign of corporate logos and 
idents as marketing devices to suggest reliability and quality of 
service, and, in the case of Scotland, to tap into nationalist sentiment. 
To service this demand, specialist agencies, such as Lambie-Naim 
Associates and the US-headquartered GRFX, set up in London. Their 
products, and those of in-house design departments, have come to 
appear with increasing frequency onscreen, serving to add to what 
some disgruntled advertisers regard as the ‘clutter’ between 
programmes.'® It is all a long way from the 1930s, when the BBC 
aimed for an interval of four or five minutes between its radio 
programmes." 

Ideally, a comprehensive account of these forms of corporate 
communication would have to be placed in the broader context of all 
promotional activities undertaken by broadcasters. However, for 
reasons of space the focus must be narrowed to corporate symbols and 
station idents. For the purposes of this paper the term ‘corporate logo’ 
is used generically to encompass symbols, logotypes (full names), 
monograms (initials), and composites of these. ‘Symbols’ here 
include icons and indexes as well as symbols per se in C. S. Peirce’s 
typology of signs. ‘Station ident’ is a short animated sequence that 
appears between programmes, either in unchanging form or in a 
variety of seasonal or other variations, to signify the channel and its 
ethos. Channel Four had a decisive influence in this area, when in 
1982 its brightly coloured ‘4’ symbol not only denoted a new channel 
but connoted an innovative and lively broadcaster. One of the Scottish 
ITV contractors attempted to benefit directly from this example, and it 
is to broadcasting north of the border that we now turn our attention. 
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Scotland has a broadcasting system that reflects the fact that 
historically it was once a sovereign state and is still today a nation at 
the level of popular consciousness and cultural institutions. For the 
BBC, it is a hybrid ‘national region’; that is, national (= Scottish) in 
programming matters (at least to a certain degree), but regional in 
operating expenditure and capital development, the budgets of which 
are determined centrally.'® BBC Scotland thus embodies the 
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‘contradictory pull between the desire to be Scottish and having to 
operate in Scotland as part of a UK institution’.’'* Its television output 
largely consists of the two BBC network services (to which it 
contributes a small number of programmes, in particular comedy and 
drama) together with local opt-out slots for Scottish-made 
programming. By contrast, its centralized radio service Radio 
Scotland, established in 1978, provides a full range of programmes for 
the whole of Scotland, with occasional area opt-outs. In this, its status 
and responsibilities are in marked contrast to the various BBC local 
radio stations south of the border. 

By contrast, the ITV structure has to date permitted regional 
interests within Scotland to be catered for more fully. Today, as for 
over thirty years, Scottish Television broadcasts to Central Scotland, 
with Grampian Television holding the north Scotland franchise and 
Border Television having a transmission area on both sides of the 
border with England. (Because of this dual responsibility, and its 
relative smallness. Border Television has been excluded from this 
study.) In common with other Channel Three contractors, the three 
Scottish stations mostly relay ITV network programming at centrally 
scheduled times, supplemented by indigenous programmes for local 
consumption (chiefly news, current affairs and sport). Channel Four, 
with its UK-wide remit, offers no special Scottish service, yet 
consistently achieves its highest viewing figures in the Central 
Scotland franchise area. Those for cable and satellite, by contrast, are 
at about the UK-national average. 

For many years, there have been two sources of grievance among 
Scottish programme-makers, television executives and media 
commentators: the limited degree of both financial and creative 
autonomy and the relative paucity of Scottish-made programming on 
the BBC and ITV networks and on Channel Four. These issues have 
often provoked vigorous internal debate’® and public lobbying, both on 
economic and cultural grounds. In October 1993, for example, a 
Broadcasting for Scotland campaign was launched, dedicated to 
reversing ‘a creeping subordination to metropolitan interests which 
ha[s] left the BBC in Scotland both underfunded and increasingly 
impotent’.’® Since then, some progress towards decentralization of the 
BBC has been achieved, reflected both in the Government’s 1994 
White Paper and in the Corporation’s response to it. For its part, 
Scottish Television has fared rather better in terms of network sales, 
though a comparable tension remains. This wider political issue has 
been paralleled more recently by a heightened concern on the part of 
Scottish broadcasting organizations for their domestic audience. The 
advent of satellite television and, to a lesser extent, cable has extended 
programming provision and intensified competition for viewers. The 
uncoupling of Channel Four from ITV has done the samd with regards 
to advertisers (particularly in the case of Scottish Television). This has 
prompted some important changes, not least in programme-making 
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and scheduling strategies, though within frameworks determined in 
London. 

In addition - and of special relevance for the present study - the 
development of new promotional strategies has recently become a 
priority in Scottish broadcasting. Budgets have been allocated where 
they previously did not exist, staffing in relevant departments has 
increased and new in-house computer graphics equipment has been 
installed. Despite different circumstances, Scottish Television and 
BBC Scotland in particular have a common objective of establishing 
themselves more finnly than ever in the mind of the viewing public as 
programme providers. (There is a paradox here, insofar as most of 
their output in fact has its source elsewhere in the UK or abroad.) As 
a key element in this strategy broadcasters in Scotland have sought to 
benefit from the Scottish cultural revival of the past two decades, 
linked as it is with the growth of nationalist sentiment, a phenomenon 
that has become more pronounced in the post Cold War era of 
accelerating European integration and globalizing audiovisual 
markets.” Highlighting the national element of its corporate identity 
(in the sense of Scottish, not British) has been undertaken not only by 
the country-wide station BBC Scotland, but also by the two ITV 
contractors which by definition are regional companies. Each appeals 
to a sense of belonging that transcends their audiences’ demographic 
differences, their urban or rural location, and linguistic community, 
especially English and Gaelic. But selecting a suitable symbolic 
representation of Scottishness involves choosing from the range on 
offer. 

Tartan and the sound of the bagpipes are probably the most 
immediately identifiable cultural symbols of Scotland. Throughout the 
world, and not only in areas with high concentrations of emigre Scots, 
they have long been accepted without question as a visual and 
acoustic shorthand for the imagined (Highland) essence of the country. 
In Scotland itself, however, they represent aspects of a cultural 
phenomenon which for many, in particular leftwing intellectuals, has 
been problematic.” The principal objection to ‘tartanry’ is that it 
conjures up a distorted vision of a wholly mythical country deriving 
from highly romanticized accounts of the Highlands by the Victorians. 
For those wishing to modernize the image of the country, it smacks 
irredeemably of shortbread tins and ‘Balmorality’. But such contempt 
is scarcely shared by the many Scots who delight in wearing Highland 
dress, especially at weddings and other festive occasions, and there 
has been something of a critical re-evaluation of the phenomenon 
recently.” A suggestion of tartan can be seen in the first colour idents 
of Scottish Television and Grampian Television, both of which were 
introduced prior to the public attack on ‘tartanry’. It is noteworthy, 
however, that none of the Scottish broadcasters today uses tartan as a 
motif for its idents. 

Instead, BBC Scotland, Scottish Television and Grampian 
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Grampian Television pic logo 
(1995) 
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Television, at one time or another, have had recourse to all three 
heraldic signs associated with Scotland; the lion, the thistle and the 
blue and white saltire. In so doing, they have reached beyond the 
meretricious tartanry of the nineteenth century to ancient emblems of 
indisputable legitimacy. The lion rampant is the principal element of 
the Royal Arms of Scotland, The thistle embodies the floral emblem 
of Scotland, dating from 1474, ‘when it was used on the dorse of 
James Ill’s silver coinage, and became recognized as a royal badge’.® 
The saltire, similarly mediaeval in origin, is the emblem of the 
country’s patron saint, St Andrew. Each meets the essential criteria for 
an effective visual symbol, which should be distinctive, memorable 
and capable of evoking positive associations. The fact that all three 
symbols hark back centuries to a time when Scotland was an 
independent nation is, needless to say, a potential bonus for a people 
deeply conscious and proud of a shared heritage. For this reason they 
are widely used by Scottish commercial and other organizations, not 
least newspapers.^ ‘Indeed, many leading corporate bodies have now 
abandoned the logos and graphic designs created for them in the 
1970s and 1980s in favour of classic heraldic designs’.® 


Let us now consider each company in turn, starting with Grampian 
Television, the smallest and the most straightforward of the three for 
the purposes of this study. The corporate name derives from a range 
of mountains stretching across the Highlands from Argyll to 
Aberdeenshire. But the vast north Scotland franchise area far exceeds 
this territory (and the Grampian local government region too), 
extending as it does from Orkney and Shetland in the north to the 
Outer Hebrides in the west and to Fife, and beyond, in the south. The 
choice of name suggests a narrower geographical remit than is actually 
the case. This being so, it made good sense initially in 1961 (and does 
still) to adopt as a corporate logo an established Scottish emblem not 
tied to any particular region as a means of declaring a wider 
commitment. 

The version of the saltire chosen was designed with the rounded 
comers and slightly bulging appearance of television screens of the 
period. The corporate logo thus contained a double allusion: to the 
company’s business and to its Scottish identity. Even the initial 
limitation of appearing onscreen in black and white was mitigated by 
the distinctiveness of its design. The use of ‘Scotland the Brave’ as 
the corporate musical ident underlined the company’s intention of 
being perceived as traditionally and reassuringly Scottish. With light 
entertainment shows such as Bothy Nichts and Calum’s Ceilidh, the 
company achieved significant ratings successes within its own 
franchise area, but had no intention then - nor does it now - of 
becoming a major player on the UK-wide scene.® 

Taking its cue from the geographical Grampians, the first onscreen 
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monochrome station ident started with four mountain peaks in the 
form of overlapping triangles. These were then transformed by simple 
animation techniques into the saltire, with the name ‘Grampian’ in 
plain sans-serif capitals zooming out to join it. The advent of colour 
television made a new ident necessary; the saltire now evolved out of 
the merging of various two-dimensional, coloured shapes, in the 
process of which there was more than a hint of tartan. Equally typical 
of its era, a mid-1980s version of the ident was a computer animated 
graphic. This had brightly coloured, three-dimensional objects 
tumbling through space before resolving themselves into the saltire 
and corporate logotype (now in Palatine bold), to the accompaniment 
of an updated version of the musical theme. 

In the runup period to the Broadcasting Act of 1990, the ITV 
network considered it politically expedient to emphasize itself as a 
single corporate entity, rather than as a collection of independent 
regional companies. As part of the strategy, a channel ident 
comprising the ITV monogram and a single UK musical phrase were 
devised centrally. The separate identities of individual regional 
companies were acknowledged by cut-down versions of their own 
logos squeezed into the letter ‘V’. It was a solution which failed to 
gain the approval of several companies, in particular those keen to 
assert their distinctiveness, such as Scottish Television. Grampian 
Television, however, was one of those that chose to adopt the design 
that had been made for it. Its current onscreen use of the network 
ident, with Grampian’s own corporate logo at other times, thus 
represents a compromise between the company’s desire to profile itself 
to its local viewers, budgetary considerations, and acquiescence to 
network pressure to conform. 


For a quarter of a century since its launch in 1957 Scottish Television 
concentrated mainly on providing a local service for viewers and on 
selling airtime to those advertisers targeting consumers in the heavily 
populated Central Belt. Like other regional contractors it enjoyed a 
local monopoly on television advertising sales and quickly became a 
highly profitable organization with ‘a licence to print money’, in the 
inauspicious words of its Chairman Roy (later Lord) Thomson in 
1959. For its first decade the company’s logo was a standard version 
of the heraldic lion rampant set inside a bold square or 
television-shape border. When used onscreen as a black and white 
station ident it was accompanied by the opening two bars of ‘Wi’ a 
hundred pipers an’ a’ an’ a”, the traditional Jacobite song. By its 
choice of visual motif and musical phrase, Scotland’s first commercial 
broadcaster thus declared itself unashamedly to be a nostalgic and 
inward-looking station - the very opposite of an adventurous 
innovator. And, with some exceptions, this reflected the range and 
quality of the programming in the early years. Because of its couthy 
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24 By the late 1970s. a group of 
Scots working in the arts and 
media, who were critical of poor 
programme standards, launched 
a Better Scottish Television 
campaign. As one campaigner 
was later to put it. 'STV was so 
ghastly, so parochial, something 
had to be done'. {Clare Flowers, 
‘Watch this space', Scotland on 
Sunday. 24 February 1991.) They 
even bid for the franchise 
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but failed to displace the 
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for both Wales and the West of 
England, is a contemporary 
example of a company obliged to 
use a 'neutral' monogram in its 
corporate communications. 


26 The stylization of form, including 
a wholly unnatural smoothness 
and the liberties taken with 
perspective, were matched by 
the choice of colours. For while 
the purple flowering head and 
the grey of the leaves and stem 
remained close to nature, the 
blue of the involucre was a 
product of creative licence. 


appeal, this proved popular to ordinary viewers but was held in low 
esteem both by senior ITV figures and by the Scottish intelligentsia.^'' 

In 1968, about the time of the arrival of colour television, the 
company logo became a simple monogram comprising the company’s 
initials. The letters ‘stv’ appeared in lower case in a sans-serif 
typeface and were drawn to flow into one another - a modest design 
that appropriately reflected the company’s aspirations at the time. 

There was also a fleeting suggestion of tartan in its two-dimensional, 
animated form. But while the choice of blue and white undoubtedly 
acknowledged the national colours, and the overall design aimed for a 
‘contemporary’ look (but which in reality was already dated), the 
otherwise restricted range of associations evoked little emotion.^® In 
addition, there was potential for confusion, given the existence of 
Southern Television (1958-81) and subsequent TVS (1982-92). 
Nevertheless, the design survived well into the 1980s. 

By mid decade, however, the monogram that had done service for 
so long was regarded as in need of replacement, not least because of 
the major changes taking place in television. At the national level, 
Channel Four had been successfully launched in 1982, at the local 
level Glasgow had its own cable service, and satellite television was 
no longer a distant prospect. The company had made a start on 
improving the quality of its programmes, including producing popular 
drama (Take the High Road and Taggart) for the ITV network and 
abroad. In such a context, Scottish Television’s visual image was 
judged by its senior management to be old-fashioned, lacking in 
distinctiveness, parochial, and, indeed, out of step with corporate 
reality. As part of the project to enhance the corporate profile, the 
handy but banal ‘stv’ monogram was officially dropped in favour of 
‘Scottish Television’ in its full version. And, in a return to an heraldic 
symbol, a thistle motif was commissioned from Martin Lambie-Naim, 
the creator of Channel Four’s station idents. 

The thistle was an obvious choice for this role, especially since 
Grampian Television had commandeered the saltire a quarter of a 
century before. The new corporate symbol, which eschewing botanical 
accuracy in favour of a stylised arrangement of geometrical shapes,® 
signified Scottishness far more emphatically than its predecessor. In 
addition, its generic affinity with the logos of Cfiannel Four aimed to 
associate the company with notions of progressiveness, ambition and 
creative flair. And, like the Channel Four logo, there was a 
three-dimensional computer-animated version - another perceived 
advantage over the old ‘stv’ monogram. Acquiring the disparaging 
nickname of ‘Bertie Bassett’, because of its resemblance to the famous 
trademark of a liquorice allsorts manufacturer, the Lambie-Naim 
thistle became the corporate logo both on- and offscreen. It thus came 
to be used on all the company’s publications, stationery, signage and 
livery, but was inherently inflexible as regards onscreen exploitation as 
compared, for example, with Channel Four’s ident. However, it 
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(Scottish Television, Annual 
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Mirror Group Newspapers, 
through its subsidiary, Scottish 
Daily Record and Sunday Mail 
Ltd, acquired a 20% stake in 
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31 Gus Macdonald, 'Time to be 
heard in global village', Scotland 
on Sunday. 3 April 1994. 


demonstrated two things: Scottish Television’s growing assertiveness - 
as an avowedly Scottish company - in an increasingly international 
television market and its financial strength in being able to invest in a 
costly visual identity exercise. 

In the months before the allocation of the new ITV/Channel Three 
licences in October 1991, Scottish Television went to considerable 
lengths to emphasize its Scottish identity. For one thing, the company 
committed itself to a substantial increase in regional and 
Gaelic-language programming. This was an important element in a 
strategic campaign to sway the Independent Television Commission in 
the event of a competitive bid. It also coincided with a revival of 
political and cultural nationalism in the country at large, as many 
Scots convinced themselves (mistakenly) that they were about to gain 
Home Rule in the April 1992 General Election. During this period 
onscreen corporate promotions were quite unlike any produced before 
or since, and included a heavyweight athlete in tartan kilt practising on 
open moorland. The choice of such traditional signs of Scotland was 
deliberately made to signify a company conscious and proud of its 
national roots.^’ 

On retaining the franchise, however, Scottish Television decisively 
renounced such rural images with their hints of nostalgia. Instead, a 
new visual identity was sought which would reflect in classic fashion 
the significant changes in corporate strategy, structure and culture that 
had taken place.® Since the mid 1980s the company had undergone a 
radical overhaul. The much slimmed-down company reorganized itself 
into divisions, and a more determined approach was taken to sell 
programmes to the ITV network, Channel Four, the CTG (Gaelic 
Television Service), BSkyB and abroad through a new wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Scottish Television Enterprises, established in 1992.“ 

Also, with the lifting of restrictions on takeovers in the ITV system 
in January 1994, Scottish Television (like other contractors) has 
attempted to pre-empt a hostile bid by retaining the loyalty of its 
shareholders.™ A requirement is that these perceive the management of 
the station as having a special understanding of its market and an 
ability to deliver appropriate programming to viewers and audiences to 
advertisers. As a result, the attitudes and behaviour of viewers as 
indicated by audience research, both quantitative and qualitative, have 
assumed a greater significance. One finding is particularly noteworthy; 
as Scottish Television’s managing director puts it, ‘our research shows 
us that it is important to our viewers that the company is controlled by 
Scots, people who live locally, who understand the concerns of the 
community and have a genuine commitment to Scotland.^' This led to 
the highly political intention of being seen to be addressing the 
interests of Scotland as a separate nation through distinctive 
programming, scheduling and promotions policies. Significantly, 
neither Channel Four nor BSkyB can compete in this respect. A spate 
of programmes were consequently screened with titles such as Scottish 
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( 1992 ) 



Scottish Television pic logo 
( 1995 ) 


32 Neil Blain and David Hutchison, 
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BBC {London: British Film 
Institute. 1993), pp. 49-58. 

33 Kate Mitchell and Adam 
MacDonald, 'Television 
audiences in Scotland', BBC 
Broadcasting Research Annual 
Review, no. 18 (1392). p. 55. 


Women, Scottish Reporters and Scottish Questions by way of 
honouring a franchise pledge to increase regional programming (to a 
level higher than any other ITV region). In addition, scheduling came 
to depart - often significantly - from that of the network, and the ITV 
network monogram was shunned in favour of a new corporate ident. 

The new motif is recognizably a development of and improvement 
on the Lambie-Naim original. The design of the silver metallic thistle 
on a purple siUc-like background permits the logo to be used as an 
animated computer graphic in a variety of ways, or as a still image, 
both on- and offscreen, with or without the name of the company. The 
choice of colours, similar to those of the dominant brands of Silk Cut 
cigarettes tind Cadbury’s Dairy Milk chocolate, connotes quality at a 
popular price, while the animated ‘metal’ surfaces have a generic 
similarity to other idents of today. As used in title sequences, for 
instance for Scottish Television’s news programmes, these highly 
polished surfaces reflect images of ordinary people in urban 
surroundings, in stark contrast to the earlier, backward-looking scenes 
of rural life. The repositioning of the company as a self-assertively 
Scottish broadcaster with a contemporary touch extended in 1994 to a 
poster campaign, with the Slogan ‘Scottish Television - Television for 
Scotland’, in which the strategy was further developed. Here, as 
elsewhere, the company made full use of an advantage which its rivals 
lack, namely a corporate name suggesting - however inaccurately - a 
wholly autonomous, Scottish national broadcaster. It is a promotional 
asset that the BBC has been obliged to respond to, albeit belatedly. 


The recent switch from ‘BBC One Scotland’ to ‘BBC Scotland on 
One’ may be a subtle one, but it is symptomatic of a change of 
attitude among BBC managers in Glasgow. As spoken by television 
continuity announcers, the new phrase is designed to promote BBC 
Scotland as a distinctively Scottish broadcaster that uses the UK-wide 
BBCl and BBC2 channels. This verbal switch forms part of a broader 
repositioning exercise, which also makes use of an established national 
symbol. But the circumstances of the change - its perceived necessity 
and the minimalist nature of the amended wording - are indicative of 
the problematic institutional and cultural status of the BBC in 
Scotland.^ In recent years audience research has provided authoritative 
confirmation that many Scots perceive the BBC as an English 
organization. In a BBC corporate image survey conducted in 1991-2, 
for example, viewers in Scotland, far more than any other region of 
the UK, believed that BBCl ‘looks to London too much’ in 
comparison with ITV.^s However fair or unfair this perception, the 
BBC Scotland management have regarded it as an impediment to 
fulfilling their public service function, and thereby to justifying their 
share of the licence fee. An essential part of the remedy lay therefore 
in communicating more explicitly to their audience the Scottish 
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character of the service provided. But the constraint of being part of 
an organization with a UK-national remit and its own centralized 
promotional staff and policy represented a major hurdle to achieving 
this. 

The approach taken by BBC Scotland was to emphasize its 
‘endorsed identity’, the individuality it has as an organization within a 
larger whole.^ In promotional terms this involved the inhouse 
development of a corporate logo: three parallel diagonal white stripes 
on a blue circular background. The motif combines key elements of 
Scottish identity: a stylized geographical outline of the country, and 
the national colours, with the bold diagonals alluding to the cross of St 
Andrews. When forming the composite BBC Scotland logo, the triple 
stripes are used together with the monogram-logotype ‘BBC Scotland’ 
(underlined not by the Corporation’s usual three colours, but by 
‘Scottish’ blue alone) on all forms of corporate communications: 
annual reports, letterheads, business cards, signage and onscreen 
promotions. It is the first and, to date, the only such logo developed 
and used in this way by a BBC region or national region. According 
to one senior executive in Glasgow this indicates that BBC Scotland 
has simply been more ‘adventurous’ than others in developing its own 
visual identity. But a reference to ‘[pushing] as far as is probably 
acceptable to London, without declaring UDT® serves as a reminder 
of the limits to the autonomy of BBC Scotland within the BBC as a 
whole, in this as in other areas. Hence also the minor, yet significant, 
change to the continuity announcer’s script. 

Since 1992, the three-stripe logo has been exploited creatively after 
the manner of BBC2’s award-winning station idents. Many versions 
have been devised — ranging from masonry and metal gratings to 
puddles - that have been screened as corporate logos between 
programmes. The intention is not simply to remind viewers which 
channel they are tuned to, but also to suggest flair and imagination in 
interpreting a mainstream remit unlike Channel Four’s. One striking 
feature of these variations on a theme is the conspicuous lack of any 
cliched representations of Scottishness. Rather, the images appear to 
have been selected to evoke associations of an unspecific environment 
that might be anywhere in the UK. On the face of it this would seem 
to mn counter to the strategic aim of the ‘endorsed identity’ exercise 
to establish BBC Scotland as a distinctively Scottish operation. An 
alternative view would be that BBC Scotland could not risk the use of 
what might be regarded as regressive images, for fear of creating in its 
viewers too parochial and traditionally-minded a corporate image or, 
perhaps, of suggesting to the London hierarchy too explicit an 
independent attitude. 

If caution typifies this aspect of BBC Scotland’s corporate 
self-expression, then a modest daring might describe the use made by 
its ‘subsidiary’ Radio Scotland’s campaign of onscreen promos.* 
Launched in 1993 as part of the pan-Scotland radio station’s effort to 
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BBC Radio Scotland 
promotional postcard (1993) 


reposition itself, the series of five twenty-second items would 
unequivocally be commercials if they were to appear on Channels 
Three or Four. The fact that the airtime does not have to be bought is 
a major benefit, given the limited financial resources available. The 
creative brief targeted ‘a slightly upmarket public aged 30-54 [who] 
do not need to be fanatically or politically pro-Scotland, but interested 
in keeping informed about events in Scotland’.” It also aimed to ‘kill 
off the old “tartan shortbread” ’ image that the station had suffered 
from. In response the Edinburgh-based Faulds advertising agency 
produced a set of commercials, each of which promoted a strand of 
programming: music, arts, current affairs, news and sport. These were 
screened individually and in composite form over a period of several 
months, and were supported by linking A2-size posters displayed in 
selected wine bars and restaurants in Central Scotland, and by 
promotional postcards. Thematic unity was provided by a series of 
quirky realizations of the message contained in the slogan ‘All over 
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the country people are picking up Radio Scotland’. This appeared 
onscreen and in voiceover, together with the triple-stripe roundel 
which on this occasion jauntily turned like the switch on a radio. 

An analysis of one commercial indicates the creative approach 
taken. In an establishing shot, a lone male piper stands on rocks high 
above a loch; a solitary bird flies over the water, its song and his 
playing comprising the first few seconds of the soundtrack. The 
peaceful atmosphere is augmented by the early morning light and the 
use of an amber-brown filter. The grandeur and beauty of the scenery, 
the solitude, the wildlife and the traditional music of the pipes 
combine to create the stereotypical image of Scotland as a Highland 
idyll. But suddenly there is the crackling of interference picked up by 
the pipes doubling punningly as a radio aerial. The piper, now in 
closeup, retunes, dons a pair of fashionable sunglasses and starts to 
play again. This time however, we hear the mellow tones of a 
saxophone playing a Jazz riff, with piano and percussion 
accompaniment. Surprise and pleasure are clearly the desired reactions 
from audiences to having their expectations confounded in this way, 
with a suggestion that this is what they can also experience from the 
‘new look’ station. But it is the treatment of the piper and his music 
that is of interest here. Radio Scotland has taken a wholly 
conventional sign of Scottishness - in both its visual and acoustic 
aspects - and with gentle irony and humour adapted it for the today’s 
more knowing, but still patriotic, audiences. 


38 Andrew Wemick. Promotional 
Culture, p. 101. 


With notable exceptions, the media have a long tradition of combining 
advertising matter and informational material. But there has recently 
been a significant growth of ‘promotional reflexivity’,® with terrestrial 
broadcasters, for instance, having taken to marketing themselves 
vigorously using their own channels of communication. The cause is 
not hard to find; increased competition in the audiovisual sector has 
obliged them to do on their own behalf what they had hitherto done 
for others. This applies not only to Channels Three and Four, but also 
to the BBC (still without ads, in the conventional sense, despite 
intense political and commercial pressure in the 1980s). Trailers for 
forthcoming programmes have become more conspicuous, not least 
because of editing styles borrowed from the cinema. Corporate promos 
periodically extol the overall range and quality of programming 
offered. And, on a regular daily basis, the use of corporate logos and 
idents have become an accepted feature of television’s flow, as they 
assist the deliberate branding of stations, a process complicated by the 
institutional relationship of the stations concerned with their respective 
networks. 

Many aspects affecting promotional activities serve to differentiate 
the three Scottish organizations discussed (notably size, resources, 
degree of autonomy, ambitions). Whereas Grampian Television 
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appears content to continue operating broadly as it has to date, 

Scottish Television clearly has set its sights on becoming a bigger 
player on the home and international scene. Meanwhile BBC Scotland 
struggles to assert itself against the endemic centralizing tendencies of 
the BBC. In promotional terms, all three organizations share a 
recognition of the fact that, as Philip Schlesinger has argued, ‘the 
transcendent domain of Europeanness . . . carries little weight when 
compared with the attractive power of the nation as a communicative 
community - and overwhelmingly, it would seem, of the nation 
communicating most intensely within itself’.® Despite 
internationalizing trends in cultural markets, the national audiovisual 
community still remains a force to be reckoned with, especially in 
such nations without states as Scotland. In the absence of the 
institutions of true self-government it provides a vital focus for 
political debate and a space for the celebration of cultural 
distinctiveness. This goes some way to explaining the use by Scottish 
broadcasters of national symbols in their visual identity programmes. 
In the case of Grampian’s heraldic saltire, this has been a constant 
feature for more than thirty years, whereas BBC Scotland’s adaptation 
of it is of recent origin. Scottish Television, by contrast, has employed 
both the lion rampant and the thistle. From the mediaeval battlefield to 
today’s multimedia marketplace, national symbols - in Scotland at 
least - seem to have lost none of their potency. 
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reports 

Celebrating 1895: an International 
Conference on Film before 1920, Bradford, 
16-19 June 1995 

The Celebrating 1 895 conference, held at the 
Museum of Photography, Film and Television, 
set out to review the development of the 
history of film up to 1920 through the 
presentation of current research in the field. 
The bringing together of archivists and 
historians continued in the tradition set by the 
1978 FIAF conference in Brighton and 
subsequent events such as the festival at 
Pordenone, the work of the DOMITOR group, 
as well as a number of conferences and 
celebrations organized throughout the world 
for the centenary. Those attending were 
mainly scholars in the field, with a number of 
postgraduates as well as scholars and students 
interested in the subject from other disciplines 

The legacy of the Brighton conference was 
in evidence at Bradford through a varied set of 
papers and keynote speakers on the history of 
the aesthetic development of film, and on the 
history of the industrialization and 
commodification of cinema. In this spirit the 
conference recognized two historical moments: 
the centenary of cinema, and the new film 
history for which Brighton had provided a 
focal point. It has been seventeen years since 
Brighton, and much of the work initiated there 
has been developed into major projects which 
have proved to be influential not only to the 
field of early cinema history but to film studies 
generally. The conference highlighted the 
possible new directions which build upon the 
territory established at Brighton, and also 
recognized more recent developments and 
approaches. 

The study of early cinema is now at a 
critical juncture. The new film history as it has 
developed has posed a corrective to the 
abstractionist and totalizing tendencies of 
poststructuralist and psychoanalytic critical 


traditions through specific case studies and a 
commitment to archival research. Until 
recently, the majority of this work had been 
centred around the aesthetic and industrial 
development of film, and more particularly 
early cinema in the USA. The imperatives that 
have been missing in much of this work have 
been precisely those which provided the 
impetus for areas of cinema studies elsewhere, 
such as historical reception studies, audiences 
and issues of identity. Through panels which 
were devoted to issues of audience, reception 
and gender, the conference attempted to 
address what Miriam Hansen has called ‘the 
self imposed abstinency of the new film 
history with regard to the social and cultural 
dynamics of cinema consumption.’ 

The conference was attended by around 150 
people with approximately sixty papers given 
throughout the four days. The panels included 
papers on genre and popular culture, early 
cinema and the established arts, women and 
early film, propaganda and military use of 
film, and two panels on British cinema. The 
order of each day had a keynote address in the 
morning, with panels in the late morning and 
early afternoon. 

Charles Musser’s opening talk considered 
the shift from the peep-hole Kinetoscope 
machine to the Vitascope projector, making 
points about Edison’s productions for both 
machines. Musser carefully constructed an 
analysis of some of the films made for the 
Kinetoscope, such as Blacksmith Scene (1893), 
Cockfight #I (1894) and The Bar Room Scene 
(1894), which paid attention to the social 
spaces in which these films were exhibited. 
Most of these films’ subject-matter reflects the 
homosocial space of the saloon and the 
workplace, and can be read against the 
background of changes in the culture of both. 
The most notable change was the ‘unexpected 
female audience’ where women gained access 
to films made for male audiences. By noting 
that representational strategies were adjusted 
not only in response to pressure from ‘moral 
authorities’ but to this new audience, Musser 
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suggested that a female voyeuristic subject 
position was activated. Further points were 
made on the construction of national identity 
and the tension between the vision of 
American identity as a polyglot for the 
Kinetoscope, and the more nationally focused 
subjects for the Vitascope in which most of 
the subjects were signalled as American. The 
discussion which followed raised questions 
about the exhibition context and audience for 
these films. The idea that these films worked 
within and through already-existing modes of 
representation acquired an extra dimension 
when it was pointed out that the Vitascope 
projection system was in direct competition 
with European projection systems. Musser 
suggested that there are two kinds of 
Americanism at work here, one multicultural 
and the other more essentialist. A tension is 
evident in Classical Hollywood Cinema in the 
sense that the classical form works to resolve 
and maintain these two forms of national 
identity through the presentation of the filmic 
space as a utopian sphere. A study of the 
move from a cosmopolitan representational 
space in the Kinetoscope to the nationalistic 
space depicted by the Edison subjects for the 
Vitascope projector could provide a more 
detailed history of the development of cinema 
in the USA. 

Kristin Thompson’s keynote address 
compared the scriptwriting manuals of the 
early classical cinema to the manuals for 
contemporary Hollywood. The use of manuals 
to determine possible structural similarities 
provided further delineation of the classical 
period in that during the more or less stable 
period between the late teens and the late 
sixties there were relatively few manuals 
published, while during the early and late 
periods there was a proliferation. By 
presenting the hypothesis that the structures of 
early film may contain prototypical elements 
for classical and contemporary Hollywood 
cinema, Thompson’s paper offered a 
well-researched, text-based reversal of other 
recent comparisons between early and late 


Hollywood cinema which have focused on 
spectatorship and reception or technologies 
and industries. This was a marker for the way 
debates around methodology developed 
throughout the conference. 

Thomas Elsaesser’s talk on early German 
cinema addressed these debates by questioning 
where the new film history is now, and 
clarifying the project as it currently stands into 
three areas: the revisionists who have 
questioned the received wisdom of earlier 
historians, the archivists, and the cultural 
anthropologists whose concern is with 
audience, media intertext and public spheres. 
By placing the study of early German cinema 
in this context, he drew attention to the 
problems for film history in the German 
academy highlighting the lack of connections 
between universities and the archives and the 
marginalization of film history in German 
Literature departments. He called for a 
‘possible history’, an inquiry into why things 
did not happen. He called on a tradition in 
film history represented, for example, by Noel 
Burch’s mediations on the way the ‘primitive 
mode of representation’ did not persist as a 
mode of film practice. Elsaesser also cited the 
question of why Germany did not develop an 
industry before World War I. He referenced 
Corinna Muller’s work on local exhibition 
practices in Germany as an example which 
showed that German films were rendered 
unexportable through programming policies 
which required short films. He also placed an 
emphasis on the need for continued support of 
archives where the work is not only about 
restoration, but also about detailing the history 
of exhibition practices, and he used the 
example of the way in which the Lumiere 
films were screened at the Congres Lumiere 
etu'lier that month: the films were projected as 
a still image at the beginning, and then they 
began to move to give the effect of sheer 
magic and amazement. The result of such 
work can expand the limits of the text beyond 
the screen and allows new perspectives on 
early cinema. 
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One of the pleasures of the conference was 
the screening of archive material including 
some newly restored and unidentified material. 
There were three such events, as well as a 
screening of Lady Windemere’s Fan (Fred 
Paul, UK, 1916). The screenings were 
presented by Luke McKeman of the National 
Film and Television Archive and Paul C. 
Spehr, who presented a programme of the 
films of W. K. L. Dickson. The hope that such 
a collection screened before a group of leading 
film historians and archivists would shed light 
on some of these films was fulfilled with 
contributions coming from the audience. (A 
particularly delightful moment came when 
W. K. L. Dickson was recognized in a crowd 
of people at Southampton as they were leaving 
for the Boer War.) The importance of archives 
and institutions to the study of early film 
cannot be overstated. As the debates about 
methodology continue, the value of archive 
material carmot be in doubt; indeed, as 
emphasis shifts to exhibition practices, the 
need for continued international links and 
institutional support could not be greater. 

Panels on the cinema as a new technology 
provided a space for the connection of cinema 
to the technological imaginations of the 
nineteenth century. Tom Gunning provided a 
framework with his keynote address, 
‘Animated pictures: tales of cinema’s forgotten 
future’. Gunning drew attention to the 
historical genesis of cinema as animated 
pictures, and its antecedents in phantasmagoria 
as well as science. The intersection between 
tbe concern with the magical power of images 
and the secular discovery of light and imagery 
was derived from a tradition of ‘natural 
magic’. He emphasized the fear and wonder 
which accompanied the new technology, and 
the resonances the ‘hyperreal’ properties of the 
cinema and the anxious desire for this 
technology to ‘see’ beneath the apparently real 
have had for theorists as diverse as Bazin and 
Baudrillard. The cinema in this regard was a 
harbinger of the crisis of modem experience. 

The conference was organized in a way 


which gave a good deal of space for 
discussion. The inclusion of a symposium on 
early European cinema, for example, was a 
welcome addition to the conference’s policy of 
allowing space for debate. Not only were the 
keynote addresses followed by question and 
answer sessions, but the plenaries were 
composed of reports from the panels held 
earlier in the day. It was helpful to get a 
flavour of the panels which I was unable to 
attend, but the most productive element of the 
plenary sessions was the discussion. Following 
Tom Gunning’s talk, the nature of the 
questions revolved around the historical 
moment in which cinema emerges. This was a 
continuation of the discussions which had 
been taking place throughout the conference 
on the issue of methodology. The question 
which, in a sense, gave witness to one of the 
crucial debates of the conference, drew 
attention to the cinema as a form of leisure, a 
buying of time for the working population. It 
is here that the tensions in the study of early 
film are exposed. How can the study of early 
film work through the increasing 
interdisciplinarity of its project? How can the 
diverse approaches of textual analysis, 
histories of industries, film history as social 
history, histories of subjectivity, and the 
important work of archives be brought 
together productively? Should we be writing a 
history of film as an art or industry or 
technology, or should we be writing a history 
of film within the larger history of consumer 
culture? 

In his summing up of the conference, Tom 
Gunning referred to 1 979 FIAF conference 
where the main concern was a reevaluation of 
the history of early film and emphasis on the 
development of film form. He warned of the 
need to ensure that early film studies does not 
become a specialist discourse and in this 
seemed to welcome the different perspectives 
that the study of cinema as a form of social 
and cultural distribution have allowed. If that 
is to be the case then more work on early film 
and ethnicity, gender and national cinemas 
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beyond the USA, Britain and France needs to 
be supported and encouraged. The symposium 
on European early film, the panels on women 
and early film, representation and audiences 
and exhibition were a recognition of this 
imperative. In another context, Senagalese 
director Djibril Diop Mambety recently said 
that Tt is important to take seriously one’s 
responsibility with the moving image, and to 
deal with all these historical and colonial 
handicaps ’.2 Given that the study of early film 
and the ‘new film history’ has emerged out of 
the present concerns and debates about 
histories of culture as well as aesthetics and 
form, these concerns should inform the 
direction that study should take if it is to 
remain relevant and central to the study of 
culture and the moving image. 

1 Miriam Hansen, Babel and Babylon: Spectatorship in Silent film (Cambridge, 

MA: Harvard University Press. 1991), p. 5. 

2 Quoted in June Givanni. ‘African conversations'. Sight and Sound, vol. 5. no. 

9 (1995), pp. 30-32. 


Africa and the History of Cinematic Ideas 
BFI Internationai Conference, London, 
9-10 September 1995 

A conference on African cinema, currently an 
emergent subject for Film and Cultural 
Studies, was always going to be a little 
improbable, a little confusing, certainly a rare 
opportunity. Such gatherings of the variously 
committed and interested have occurred in the 
past (Edinburgh International Film Festival, 
1986, Third Eye Symposium, 1982), usually 
tacked onto other larger film gatherings, tm 
exotic, ‘specialist’ offering contained within 
film repast dominated by the ‘mainstream’. 
This conference, with its specific focus on an 
African cinema, was a long-awaited departure 
from the past, recognizing the ‘Third World’ 
as a ‘dying model’, as one of the conference 
panellists, John Akomfrah, suggested. 

Billed as the largest conference of its kind 
to be held in England, it was, according to 


conference director June Givanni, ‘organized 
as the centrepiece of the Screen Griots 
programme, presenting the “Art and 
Imagination” of African Cinema’. It attempted 
to ‘escape the perennial and important 
problems of production finance and 
distribution [and bring] centre-stage, other 
related questions which are often relegated to 
secondary position’. 

Unfortunately, African cinema is neither a 
cosy, comfortable nor easily defined subject. 

Its ‘celebration’ cannot be, at the present time, 
a politicaUy ingenuous activity. Past seminars 
have exposed a quietly weeping wound, a 
gently composing bitterness and a distinct 
feeling of powerlessness held by those 
engaged, on the ground, in developing a 
genuine cinema out of colonized societies. 
Because Africa is a vast continent of many 
cultures, the different languages, traditions and 
socioeconomic experiences make it difficult to 
have sweeping definitions of films produced in 
Africa. 

But the event nevertheless generated and 
demonstrated a tremendous energy and passion 
for its subject. From its inception, this 
gathering was meant to ask awkward, 
provocative questions, politically unpalatable, 
perhaps incoherent, ‘imperfect’ questions. It 
was meant to make the established gatekeep>ers 
of cinematic and aesthetic analyses take a 
fresh look at their critical writings, their 
academic departments and research grants, and 
if confrontations were to arise, then so be it. 

Thus, the usual assortment of interested 
parties assembled to enjoy the sight of 
established filmmakers and film and cultural 
theorists negotiate their way through a 
heavyweight two-day conference. The 
presence of Idrissa Ouedraogo and Gaston 
Kabore, Haile Gerima and Ferid Boughedir 
merged with more theoretical fare in the guise 
of Ella Shohat and John Akomfrah, Sylvia 
Wynter and Tafataona Mahosa. Cheikh Oumar 
Sissoko was there, and so too were Manama 
Hima and Bassek Ba Khobio with Roy Armes, 
Kobena Mercer, Jim Pines, Imruh Bakari and 
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Ngugi wa Thiong’o: international panellists, 
African filmmakers and a local audience. 

This weighty attendance, with over 250 
delegates comprising filmmakers, journalists, 
writers, students, and theorists from Europe, 
USA and Africa, complemented a substantial 
conference agenda, constructed around seven 
major themes. In chronological order, these 
were: the iconography of African cinema, 
questions of decolonization, postmodernism in 
African cinema, the power tmd uses of new 
technology, the links between genres and 
ideologies, the indigenization of cinema as an 
art form in Africa, and questions of audience 
and critical appreciation. A challenging menu 
indeed, although the conference was not 
without its disappointments, principally the 
absence of Ousmane Sembene, ‘The father of 
African cinema’, due to travel problems 
typically experienced by the ‘third- world 
traveller’. This added an ironic note to the 
proceedings, underlying how far African 
subjects, let alone African cinema must travel, 
before they are established as a legitimate part 
of the world’s heritage. 

This ambitious, mind-extending concoction 
set out to explore what the organizers called ‘a 
multiplicity of cinemas’. Each panel generated 
a mix of two or three formal or informal 
responses and these combined inputs ensured a 
dense, often rambling and inconclusive series 
of debates. These, by the end of the two-day 
stretch, exposed a fundamental inadequacy in 
the conference’s concept: a presupposition of 
the maturity and definition of its subject and 
the lack of an easily accessible and 
consensually agreed series of political and 
aesthetic dialogues. 

What began as a valiant attempt to ignore 
the exigent, overwhelming matters of 
distribution and funding, simply floundered 
under these more pressing issues. A primcuy 
example was contained within the panel to be 
led by Sembene, ‘Can African cinema achieve 
the same level of indigenization as other 
popular African artforms?’ The three 
panellists: Gaston Kabore, who chaired 


Sembene’s panel, Cheikh Oumar Sissoko and 
Samir Farid, generated little debate and spent 
the majority of their time speaking from a 
personal perspective, explaining the difficulties 
they had making their films. Nevertheless, 
Manthia Diawara and Ferid Boughedir’s 
papers were notable for their thorough 
application to the task at hand if, also, for 
their woeful lack of conclusion. Indeed, both 
voiced opinion that the question they 
addressed was either premature, inappropriate 
or ignorant of the contemporary reality of 
African cinema. Despite their forays into the 
theoretical, both ended up in the practical 
reality of the making of cinema from an 
African perspective, albeit in different ways. 

Diawara’ s paper, ‘The iconography of 
African cinema: what is it and how is it 
identified?’, indicated the heritage of 
colonialism and the current battles with 
neocolonialism as either distorting or halting 
progress towards a genuine African cinema. 

He concluded that what has emerged in 
cinema from the African continent is 
something conceptualized by the terms 
‘problem film’, that is, a placing and 
consumption of Africa as a ‘problem’. The 
West, then, by design or by expediency, 
continually places African cinema into a ‘slot’, 
and this process provides no real advance for 
the language of African cinema and no 
specific aesthetic can be identified. 

Ferid Boughedir concluded his paper ‘What 
is the link between chosen genres and 
developed ideologies in African cinema?’ by 
delving, yet again, into the same territory: the 
appropriation of African films for the pleasure 
of the European viewer. The ironies and 
hypocrisies of a system of funding, 
distribution and critical appreciation were also 
greatly lampooned as he transported us 
through the process which could acclaim 
Yeelen/The Light (Soulemane Cisse, Mali, 
1987), which won the Special Jury Prize at 
Cannes, wholly funded by France, and ignore 
Camp de Thiaroye (Ousmane Sembene, 
Senegal 1988), a South-South cooperation, not 
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funded by the West and showing French 
colonial powers in a bad light. He argued ‘the 
French market is ready to celebrate in its 
festivals and cinemas, images of Africa as 
escapist, exotic and humorous, Jjut not in the 
Africa with its political problems, especially 
when the “politics” risk making the western 
spectator feel guilt’. 

Elements of these themes were further 
crystallized in Clyde Taylor’s paper: ‘African 
cinema and postmodernism’. He characterized 
an Africa, after thirty years of political 
independence, as continuing to do battle with 
the ‘Euro-modemist institutions’ of slavery 
and colonialism. He posited that it is too easy 
to forget that Africa and the West are engaged 
in what is often an ‘adversarial’ relationship, 
characterized by domination and resistance. 

Thus, as ‘modernity’ for African societies is 
this resistance to a world system based in the 
profits of an underdeveloped Africa, so a 
‘postmodemity’ is an appropriate label to affix 
to African cinema, as that resistance continues 
today. Significantly, he talked of the meaning 
of postmodernism for the West as an 
unacknowledged avoidance, in intellectual 
arenas, of the formulation of a decolonization 
Theory and the stubborn adherence to the 
global privileges of these systems. His panel 
went on to express a view that discernible 
within the current wave of African films, was 
an ‘indifference’ to the ‘European gaze’, a 
new departure which indicated a shift in the 
‘subject of address’ in certain examples. These 
included Hyenas (Djibril Diop Mambety, 
Senegal, 1992) and Yeelen. 

But this question of the subject of address 
was not an area the conference, through its 
official stmcture, tackled directly. Teshome 
Gabriel’s paper, ‘Is the decolonization of the 
mind a pre-requisite for independence of 
thought and the creative practice of African 
cinema?’, perhaps a perfect vehicle for this 
discussion, responded in oblique parables, 
which did not have an obvious link to the 
initial question. Instead, this unofficial 
dialogue, or subtext, between the panellists 


and audience continued to escape through 
cracks in the conference structure, commonly 
expressed through the spectacle of minor 
outbursts and confrontations. 

It took Haile Gerima, speaking from the 
floor, to posit that there had been little 
progress made from past seminars, a timescale 
now of decades, rather than months and years. 
His angry statements, characteristic of his 
personal style, decried the lack of study given 
to African audiences engaging with African 
cinema. This was echoed by other filmmakers, 
in particular Bassek Ba Khobio who urged 
Africa to develop its own ‘instruments of 
assessment’ and expressed a fear that African 
cinema remains in the same position today as 
ten years ago, and could still be the same in 
another twenty years. 

Through these less palatable remarks a 
distinct tension between the practitioners and 
the theorists could be heard. Ella Shohat was 
particularly vocal in her doubts at the 
conference’s set-up, which mixed a theoretical 
agenda with speakers who were practitioners. 
But while this could have been another area 
for clarification, for widening the debate about 
the role to be played by both in the 
development of a genuine African cinema, no 
official space was allocated for this. Thus the 
‘lack’ or ‘absence’ of the African audience in 
these debates remained a sign of the larger 
processes which bolster the continued 
appropriation of African cinema. 

With hindsight, the final paper of the 
conference, ‘Unwinding the African dream on 
African ground: audiences and the critical 
appreciation of cinema in Africa’, might have 
been better placed in the earlier part of the 
proceedings. Tafatoana Mahoso vigorously 
underlined the pre-eminence of African 
audiences, and the central position 
conceptualizing this audience should hold for 
African cinema. He used a variety of proverbs 
to lament the need for the visual space in 
Africa to be occupied by African images, 
reminding a tired audience of what currently 
occupies that space: ‘colonial debris and 
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neocolonial ghosts stalking’. He opined, ‘one 
does not buy a cock and let it crow in 
someone else’s village’. Before any 
meaningful assessment of African cinema 
could be attempted, quite simply, African 
films needed to be seen by African audiences. 

The text of Mahoso’s paper brought the 
conference full circle to the conference’s 
keynote speech, by referring to what he called 
a ‘constructed consciousness’ and the role of 
moving images in (de)constmctively 
promoting a new consciousness. This echoed 
Sylvia Wynter’s opening speech entitled 
‘Africa, the West and the analogy of culture: 
the cinematic text after “man” ’. Here she 
defined cinema’s central task for the 
twenty-first century as the redefinition of 
‘man’ which moves away from the legacy of 
the West towards a consciousness which 
embraces the timeless strength of Africa: its 
individual and societal sense of relatedness 
and harmony with its physical and spiritual 
environment. In a passionate delivery, 
reminiscent of a evangelical preacher, Sylvia 
Wynter proposed that ‘there is a system to the 
West’s negatively marked film 
misrepresentations of Africa, Africans and all 
diasporic peoples of African descent’ as seen 
in countless examples such as Out of Africa, 
(Sydney Pollack, USAJK, 1985) and Congo, 
(Frank Marshall, US, 1995). The legacy of a 
secularized Judaeo-Christian system of ethics 
coupled with the current concept of ‘man’ as 
‘homo-economus’ - that is, principally 
functioning as a successful economic unit - 
placed Africa and its diasporic peoples in the 
category of ‘sub-man’, that is, unsuccessful, 
underdeveloped economic units. Thus, the 
concept of ‘man’ needed to become 
synonymous with ‘human’, thereby embracing 
the legacy and contribution of Africa. 

Her presentation, breathtaking in its vision, 
spoke of a confident, progressive Africa, and 
an Africa which is able to lead the world, in 
all fields, by its approach and example. But 
the realities of politically corrupt governments, 
the capriciousness of cultural capitalism and 


the invisible bmtalities of cultural imperialism, 
which most of the conference speakers 
reiterated, were the things which led the 
conference away from this vision. Indeed, the 
presence of such modes of thought embedded 
in this global hierarchy could be found in the 
conference’s official agenda. In particular, the 
fourth paper entitled ‘Information technology, 
power, cinema and television in Africa’, which 
presented a view of Africa locked into, and 
positioned at, the bottom of this economic 
hierarchy. 

John Badenhost’s use of an outmoded map 
of Africa, with reams of outdated, 
inappropriate statistics, struck a discordant 
note with the audience. It took his 
respondents, Ola Balogun and Claire 
Andrade-Watkins, to reject the presentation of 
technology as the answer to all ills, the vehicle 
of a new democracy in Africa, reminding us 
that it is merely evidence of the ‘new 
colonialism’. Both respondents noted how 
Africans manage to gain access not only to the 
means of viewing moving images, but also the 
means of producing them. And in both 
responses, a view of Africans hungry to see 
themselves on the screen was discernible. 

What has clearly emerged is the fact that we 
cannot run away from the (practical) realities 
of a cinema still struggling to find a place in 
the heritage of world cinema, and we need to 
seriously rethink and redefine the instruments 
we employ to measure, examine and analyse 
African films. At the end of the hectic two-day 
event, we feel African cinema has been put 
into a wider context, that a space has been 
cleared, a framework has been created for 
reflection, and a background against which the 
complex and diverse cinemas of the continent 
can be critically examined for both Film and 
Cultural Studies has been established. 

The filmmakers struck a discordant note 
which challenged the many signs of 
appropriation. They established the need for 
the diversity of African cinemas to be viewed 
and appreciated against a background of the 
varied languages, traditions, social, economic 
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and cultural experiences of the different 
countries and their historical relationship with 
the West. These and other important factors 
relating to funding and distribution make it 
even more complicated to define certain 
‘types’ of expectations and a specific 
iconography that belongs-to African cinema. 
For conference coordinator Gaylene Gould, 


the explosive reaction contained in the mix of 
so vast a range of speakers, agendas and 
perspectives presented a ‘terrifying prospect’. 
But in the aftermath, once the dust has settled, 
we can discern, at the very least, the potential 
re-emergence of African cinema. 

Florence Ayisi and Carol Sidney 
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review: 


Paula Rabinowit 2 , They Must Be Represented: the Politics of 
Documentary. London and New York; Verso, 1995, 264pp. 

Brian Winston, Claiming the Real: the Documentary Film Revisited. 
London: British Film Institute, 1995, 301pp. 


JOHN CORNER 


1 Bill Nichols. Representing Reality 
(Bloomington and Indianapolis; 
Indiana University Press. 19911. 


2 See the overview in Richard 
Kilborn 'How real can you get', 
European Journal of 
Communication, vol. 9, no. 4 
(1994), pp, 421-39; and my own 
close analysis of a story from the 
BBC programme 999 in John 
Corner, Television Form and 
Public Address (London: Edward 
Arnold, 1995). The articles 
collected in Media Culture and 
Society, vol. 18. no. 1 (1996) 
(issue theme; 'Changing forms of 
actuality') are also relevant. 


The study of documentary film and television is attracting growing 
interest on both sides of the Atlantic. Representing Reality, the major 
study by Nichols published in 1991,’ has been a key influence here, 
but other collections and articles, variously worrying away at 
questions of history, referentiality and textuality, have been significant 
too. This analytic and theoretic attention has coincided with the 
continuing development of documentary practice into an even looser, 
intergeneric and increasingly self-aware range of discursive intentions 
and forms. Hybridization and innovation have sprung not only from 
filmmakers’ dissatisfaction with the more constraining conventions and 
from a wish to relocate documentarism in an expanded and intensified 
audiovisual culture; they have also been the direct result of 
commercial imperatives, as broadcasting has variously recognized and 
promoted the appeal of ‘reality programming’ and has drawn on old 
and new recipes for achieving that splendidly vague Griersonian goal, 
‘the creative treatment of actuality’.* 

At the same time, a new anxiety about the very possibility of 
documentary reference has been a factor in much of the new critical 
work. That it is ‘anxiety’, rather than a simple dismissal of 
documentary claims-making, marks out the new phase of study as 
distinctive and might even suggest a more general shift in media 
studies towards a kind of post-postmodernism in which 
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epistemological issues are not given such a swashbuckling treatment 
and some level of referential stability is not only admitted but seen to 
be politically necessary. 

Both these books are troubled about documentary instability. 
Rabinowitz’s collection of essays starts to get nervous in its preface: 

Even though this book discusses documentary images made within 
the last few years, it is, too, a testament to an era already past . . . 
Our present moment of post-industrial, late capitalism perhaps 
requires another mode of postmodern representation (p. ix). 

It is that ‘perhaps’ which seems to characterize the mood. 

Brian Winston, in a wonderftilly readable and closely documented 
study of the Griersonian legacy, allows worry to enter towards the 
end, after what has been to that point a consistent line of spirited 
deconstruction and debunking of forms, methods and aims. Following 
a rather cramped treatment of postmodernism in his final pages - in 
which the work of Christopher Norris is played off against the grander 
porno anti-tenets - he finds himself unable to suggest any means of 
restabilizing documentary’s referential, evidential properties after the 
shakedown of the ‘new scepticism’ (much of which he finds 
persuasive). Instead, he seeks a new philosophy of documentary which 
will relate much more strongly to the interpretations of audiences: 

Grounding the documentary idea in reception rather than in 
representation is exactly the way to preserve its validity. It allows 
for the audience to make the truth claim for the documentary rather 
than the documentary implicitly making the claim for itself 
(p. 253). 

Within this arrangement, ‘images of the real’ would be ‘guaranteed’ or 
not by their degree of correspondence with ‘our’ experience. As 
Winston would no doubt admit, and perhaps will explore when he has 
the chance, such a shift raises a number of pressing problems about 
the kind of ‘validity’, ‘truth claim’ and ‘guarantee’ being sought, 
never mind about who ‘we’ are - problems which have marked social 
and political implications. 

Winston’s book is the more ambitious of the two, and by far the 
more impressive in its conceptual energy and scholarly detail. He has 
always been a remarkable writer on the relationships between media 
culture and technology, the drive of his interests occasionally 
unbalancing the overall character of his account. No other writer on 
documentary in its formative modes or indeed in the modes which 
followed (decisively, in Winston’s perspective, the versions of 
‘verite’) has connected technology to practice and to aesthetics with 
quite the same degree of illuminating specificity. Behind this 
perspective lies his own career in television. Though a polemical book 
(at times, I think, we get just too much by way of sustained 
denunciation) it is also a very informative one. 
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It seems to me that the most general problem with Winston’s thesis 
is its assumptions about the continuing power of the Griersonian 
model over contemporary documentary practice. Using Grierson’s 
classic formulation as an organizing principle for sections of his 
volume - ‘Creative’, ‘Treatment’, ‘Actuality’ - is imaginative, but I 
am far less convinced than Winston about the scale and strength of the 
misconceptions which Grierson has bequeathed to later filmmakers. He 
demonstrates ably just how much Grierson was a special pleader for 
his own style of nonfiction, given to putting together high-falutin’ 
formulations, using terms with considerable inconsistency. In fact, 
Grierson’s documentary socio-aesthetic comprised of two decidedly 
unclear realms. A strongly Hegelian-idealist conception of ‘the real’ 
was often hazardously connected to ideas about the indexicality of the 
film image (a simple empiricist Grierson was not). This combination 
was then linked to politically unsteady concepts about modem 
democracy, citizenship, knowledge and the role of publicity. 

Winston tells this story well - if with a touch less historical 
sympathy for Grierson than I am inclined to accord - but he seems to 
understate the decisive change which happened to documentary when, 
after World War II, it was taken up as a genre of broadcast television. 
Its discourses were then changed, often radically, not only being 
‘domesticized’ but also being very strongly reconfigured by the 
dominance of the journalistic. The journalistic - with its own 
distinctive modes of the evidential, its narratives of ‘inquiry’, its 
extensive reliance on the interview, its recipes for making the 
everyday ‘dramatic’, its increasing personalization of the reporter or 
presenter and, not least, its constraints of balance and impartiality - 
was a transformative moment for documentarism. Winston’s career in 
television means that he knows this better than I do, but somehow his 
obsession with Griersonianism allows him largely to discount its 
consequences. Of course, many television documentary directors trot 
out bits of garbled Grierson quite freely in discussion of their work, 
but this casual deployment is a different thing from the real influence 
of 1930s thinking on postwar broadcast practice. Winston may be 
putting some of his effort into slaying a dragon that has been in 
terminal sleep for some while. 

A less important glimpse of a certain fixation comes through in the 
way he relates to verite. His chapters on this are thoroughly 
rewarding, picking up on and elaborating the divergent lines of ‘direct 
cinema’ and ‘cinema verite’ with clarity and wit. Verite is, 
epistemologically speaking, ‘hard-core’ documentary, its proponents 
sometimes becoming committed to the daftest kinds of empiricism in 
promoting the ‘truth’ of their material. Winston sees the influence of 
verite to be widespread and generally negative - leading to the 
sidestepping of ethical questions, an abnegation of directorial 
responsibility and sloppy formal organization, among other things. 
However, it is not the only game in town. When he suggests (p. 206) 
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University Press). 


that criticism of the chronological reordering of events in Michael 
Moore’s brilliantly original Roger and Me (1989) can be put down to 
naive verite expectations, he is surely wrong. The criteria against 
which Moore’s account of post-industrial life in Flint, Michigan was 
found wanting were essentially those of the journalistic, historical 
documentary, conventionalized in broadcast practice. These criteria 
may be questionable, but they are questionable in a very different way 
from the assumptions about evidential integrity made in ‘veritism’. 

Winston’s use of short chapters within a conceptually elaborate 
structure of parts allows him to be pithy and yet also to return to key 
issues at different points in the book without this seeming to be 
repetitive. Of the many areas where he distinctly advances the critical 
debate, his discussion of narrative structure and the organization of 
time is one of the most original and engaging. He argues for the 
centrality of narrative in documentary, but agrees with the recent 
commentary of Nichols in not regarding narrative itself as an 
indication of ficticity. By drawing on examples, he engages in a close 
discussion with the ideas of Bordwell and Thompson and of Branigan 
on nonfictional textual systems, showing how in different ways they 
are inclined to underestimate the ‘chrono-logics’ at work in most 
documentaries, including those whose surface organization seems 
exclusively to be governed by thematic exposition. I think there is a 
need both to accept the almost universal presence of narrative in 
documentary and at the same time to be more precise in differentiating 
between different narrative models. Otherwise, analysis will tend to 
read the textual systems of documentary almost entirely within terms 
of fictional conventions, a familiar slippage in the more tired kind of 
media studies theorizing. 

Another area which is prone to slippage is in the notion of the 
‘dramatic’. This can mean the shaping of material to achieve 
intensified impact, but it can also mean the use of varying degrees of 
enactment to provide a profilmic in line with directorial requirements. 
It is impossible fully to disentangle the two since they have a related, 
if not shared, aesthetic origin, and documentary practice routinely cuts 
across both, but any critical theory which wants to make headway 
would do well not to treat them as indistinguishable.’ Here, Winston 
provides a valuable incentive for further work. This is true too of his 
discussion of ethics, an area which he considers to have been 
‘repressed’ in documentary studies, although broader questions of 
public interest and privacy have recently been a focus in discussion of 
both press and broadcasting. Certainly, some of the ‘neo-verite’ work 
screened in the last few years raises such questions in acute form and 
it is probable that future formats will intensify the problem. 

Rabinowitz, in her collection, is in .agreement with Winston that 
another source of ethical difficulty is the growing capacity for 
duplicity in electronic imaging. In both books, there is some 
ambivalence over the question of whether to seek to regulate/ 
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encourage professional practice into propriety or simply to come to 
terms with the different, more anarchic, conditions of audiovisual 
documentation. It is harder to be fair to Rabinowitz’s book in a review 
since it consists of essays on rather diverse topics. The author herself 
declares her goal to be the drawing of attention to ‘distinctive 
insttinces, over half a century, in which the genre took profound turns 
in direction and scope’ (p. 8). Such instances include 1930s 
documentary photography; Farm Security Administration (FSA) films 
and newsreels (the influence of Stott’s classic Documentary 
Expression and Thirties America is strong and admitted);* Vietnam 
reportage; recent tele-verite; feminist ethnography and the new role of 
video in public culture. Although I would have welcomed a tighter 
conceptual focus on the ‘political’, honouring her subtitle more 
directly, her concern throughout is with the agency of documentary 
work. She makes an excellent point early on, when discussing the 
generally negative connotations which ‘objectification’ has carried in 
documentary criticism, noting that ‘visualization is often a precursor to 
mobilization; seeing oneself as an object being the first step towards 
political subjectivity’ (p. 14). Nevertheless, her discussion of the 
representation of family values in US documentary series of the 1970s 
(including An American Family and Roots) shows the continuing 
cultural warrant of the ‘typical’ and the sometimes highly suspect 
political framing of television’s ethnographic excursions into 
domesticity. Rabinowitz writes generally attractive criticism, her 
commentaries shrewd and instructive, her own responses played off 
against broader political themes and settings. Occasionally, a taste for 
citing cryptic aphorisms of high theory gets in the way of the 
argument or inflects a good point in the direction of the pretentious. 
Rather than Winston’s unified critique, what we get here is a set of 
detailed explorations into textuality and address. Both books should, in 
very different ways, help documentary studies go beyond suspicion 
towards a more constructive criticism, capable both of informing and 
responding to the best of reconstructive practice. 
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Roswitha Mueller, Valie Export Fragments of the Imagination. 
Bloomington and Indianapolis: Indiana University Press, 1994, 246pp. 


ALISON BUTLER 


Is a woman with a vacuum cleaner a cyborg? This was the question I 
was hoping to hear answered at a recent conference on new media 
technologies. In this particular session, the audience’s questions were 
tciken in written form and a selection of them addressed by a 
distinguished authority on virtual reality. Many of the questions were 
of a scatological order: at least two people asked ‘Can you shit in 
cyberspace?’. My question vanished without trace into some 
cyber-void of unfashionable concerns. Reading Roswitha Mueller’s 
study of Valie Export’s avant-garde film, video and performance work 
since the mid 1960s reminded me of this episode. For nearly three 
decades, Export has worked on the development of feminist forms in a 
range of different media, with a consistent emphasis on the female 
body and technology. Export’s 1976 film. Invisible Adversaries, 
incorporates a witty performance/video piece called ‘Silent Language’, 
in which images of classical paintings dissolve to images of modem 
women exactly copying the often contorted poses of the women in the 
paintings, and equipped with kitchen utensils and household 
implements. A related series of photographic studies transposes female 
postures in historical paintings and sculptures to modem contexts: 
Knitting Madonna (1976) repeats the pose of Michelangelo’s Pieta 
with a knitting machine in the model’s arms, and Birth Madonna 
(1976) shows a woman in the same pose giving birth to an automatic 
washing machine; the series even includes a Madonna with Vacuum 
Cleaner (1976). These figurations of the angel in the house as cyborg 
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are one node in an oeuvre which traces the complex mutual 
overdeterminations of technology and gender, culture and nature, 
subjectivity and objecthood as they are enacted on women’s bodies. 
Mueller’s careful and comprehensive study of Export’s work, 
beginning with her early body-art and concluding with an interview in 
which she discusses her current work in digital media, is an extremely 
valuable resource for feminist critics, not only in providing access for 
English-speakers to a distinguished body of work that is too little 
known in Britain and the USA, but also in its demonstration of the 
continuity between theories of the cultural production of femininity 
worked out in the 1970s and debates around new media technologies 
and the emergence of new subjectivities current now. 

Export’s own term for her work is ‘feminist actionism’, an artistic 
practice which Mueller explains in a useful introduction sketching the 
context in which Export began her work under the international 
influence of Fluxus and Happenings, and their local offshoot, 

Viennese Actionism. Like Carolee Schneemann, Export engaged with 
and contested the taboo-breaking artistic movements and practices of 
the 1960s to which the body and sexuality were central, but within 
which the female body’s traditional function as a passive object to be 
acted on had remained hitherto unquestioned. As Mueller puts it: ‘The 
packaged, smeared, used and abused bodies of women were central to 
some Actionist fantasies of destruction’ (p. xix). Feminist Actionism’s 
principal task was to rearticulate the female body as the subject as 
well as the object of language and meaning. The body in Export’s 
work functions as a border, a permeable membrane between the self 
and society, ‘canvas on which society arranges its daily slapstick’.’ In 
her manifesto, ‘Aspects of feminist actionism’. Export elaborates her 
notion of a female body language of resistance and revolt rooted in 
experience rather than essence, in the repressions of phallocentric 
language and pictorial conventions: 

The distortions of anatomy, the unnatural dislocations in the 
darkness of male-imagined transfigurations, as seen for example in 
classical painting, show the degree of women’s deformation. A 
feminine body language that no longer follows the rules of 
advertising and classical grace is needed. Everything from female 
sex characteristics to female body functions can be used as material 
for free artistic articulation.* 

Given her materialist emphasis on the body’s cultural construction, the 
female body in Export’s work is envisaged as a battleground, a view 
which emerges in the violence of some of her performance work. In 
Eros! ion (1971) Export rolled naked in broken glass, then on a plate 
of glass, then on a paper screen, leaving traces reminiscent of Yves 
Klein’s human paint brushes; in Movement Imaginations (1974—5) 
Export performed a series of feats of endurance, including standing on 
tiptoe in a small circle of barbed wire until from tiredness her feet 
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would sink onto it; in Hyperbulia (1973) she crawled naked through a 
narrow corridor of electrical wires. Mueller’s discussion of Export’s 
performances and actions is more commentary than critique, and skirts 
some of the issues raised by the unmediated fact of the body in these 
works. Does self-harm here manifest ‘the painful energy of 
resistance’^ or the masochistic internalization of the misogynist norms 
of the Viennese Actionists? 

Export’s expanded cinema pieces, many of which are coauthored 
with Peter Weibel, seem to me far more effective in using the 
materiality of the body to draw attention to the materiality of the 
cinematic apparatus and its function as a technology of gender 
producing embodied subjectivities. Ping Pong (1968), in which an 
actor plays ping pong with the screen, where dots slowly appear and 
disappear indicating the targets to be hit, is an allegory of reactive 
spectatorship. For Touch Cinema (1968), a humourous critique of male 
voyeurism. Export strapped a miniature movie theatre consisting of a 
box with curtains over her bare upper body and went into the street 
where Peter Weibel exhorted passers-by of both sexes to feel her 
breasts. The last of her expanded movies. Adjoined Dislocations 
(1973), introduced a new concern which would predominate in her 
subsequent work: the relationship between the body and its 
environment. Using her body as a tripod, with an 8mm camera 
attached to her back and another attached to her chest, Export filmed 
her surroundings, while a 16mm camera filmed her. The resulting 
three films were then projected together, forming, according to Export, 
an ‘investigation of the environment through the body, which turns the 
environment into a body, into the body’s extension, into an 
environmental body’ (p. 23). The prosthetic aspect of this work, which 
Mueller theorizes as ‘the expansive body’, is reminiscent of Rebecca 
Horn’s sculptures and costumes, with the crucial difference that 
Export makes the body the subject rather than the object of vision. 

Several series of photographs made by Export in the 1970s and 
early 1980s, including From the Humanoid Sketchbook of Nature 
(1973), Body Configurations in Architecture (1972-82) and Body 
Figurations in Nature (1972—4) advance this concern. Most of the 
pictures in these series involve the mise-en-scene of the body in an 
environment, suggesting morphological comparisons and a geometry 
of the human body inspired by da Vinci’s Corpus More Geometrico. 
Perhaps the most interesting of these series is Body Configurations in 
Architecture, where the images of a woman’s body contorting itself 
around architectural forms as a human ornament suggest a logic of 
alienation and adaptation which seems absent from the more abstract 
‘nature’ studies. More recent images, made with digital photography 
and image manipulation, use seamless combination and distortion to 
represent the body and its environment as a continuum rather than an 
accommodation of two discrete entities. Self-Portrait with Staircase 
and Skyscraper (1987) blends architectural structure with the detail 
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and texture of the human face. Digital photography has interesting 
possibilities for feminist art, creating ‘greater distance from any given 
material reality coupled with a greater semblance of reality’ (p. 119). 
Mueller emphasizes the consistency of the digital work with Export’s 
earlier neo-Brechtian antirealism, the ‘leap out of ontology via 
technology’ (p. 119). However, the shift from physical bodies to 
phenomenal bodies, from indexical signs to simulations, entailed by 
the use of digital media, is also a profound reorientation of Export’s 
work towards the possibilities of cyberspace which she addresses in 
the interview which concludes the book: 

My secret hope is that hidden and unknown horizons will be laid 
bare. It is true that cyberspace is an artificial space of perception, 
but the spectator communicates and acts as in reality, that is to say, 
s/he remains a subject. Maybe the system of cyberspace will 
succeed in creating dreams that free us from historical traces 

(p. 221). 

The apparent utopianism of this wish is complemented by a more 
complex and ambivalent understanding of technology in the best of 
Export’s films. Mueller devotes a chapter to each of the features. 
Invisible Adversaries, Menschenfrauen (1979), The Practice of Love 
(1984) and to the short film Syntagma (1983). Her reading of Invisible 
Adversaries places the film’s tale of a woman’s fragmenting identity 
in dialogue with Freud’s theory of the uncanny. A collage film, 
incorporating some of Export’s photographs and videos. Invisible 
Adversaries rebuts Freud’s notion of castration anxiety with a series of 
extemporizations on the theme of contemporary alienation and the 
commodification of women. Peter Weibel, playing the boyfriend of the 
protagonist Anna, sets the tone of the film when he announces that 
‘human beings are only side-effects of overlapping systems’. Between 
Peter’s radical antihumanism and the dehumanizing effects of modem 
society, Anna tries to work out what it means to be a human being 
and a woman. The film incorporates a variety of technologies in its 
multi-layered diegesis (Export refers to this mixing of media as the 
creation of ‘medial anagrams’). But at a wider level it also traces the 
effects of social technologies, in a Foucauldian sense. A montage 
sequence which cross-cuts between Anna preparing food and Anna 
washing and preparing her body for a date with Peter neatly makes the 
point of women’s commodification by depicting not just the product 
but the process, the technology which transforms her into a desirable 
object. Similarly, a sequence which begins with Peter and Anna 
having a domestic dispute and escalates through shots of arguing 
couples to a montage of found footage of war, is a lucid outline of the 
social technologies of aggression. Communications technologies 
feature prominently in the film, and yet communication continually 
breaks down. This critical vision of social technologies, implicit in 
Invisible Adversaries, is foregrounded in The Practice of Love which 
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sets up explicit parallels between pornography, psychiatry and arms 
dealing. The film relates the story of Judith, a journalist who, at the 
start of the film, is preparing a report on peep-shows. She has two 
lovers, a married psychiatrist and a businessman who turns out to be 
dealing illegally in arms, an activity which has also involved him in 
murder. More systematically than Invisible Adversaries, the film asks, 
as Mueller claims, ‘Why then has our civilization grown so 
unbalanced . . . and what are the mechanisms that favor aggression 
and destruction?’ (p. 179). The answer seems to lie in the realm of 
social technologies: as the film progresses, it becomes increasingly 
clear to Judith that instead of facilitating communication, all around 
her technology is being used for surveillance, control and destruction. 
In Mueller’s account. The Practice of Love is ultimately, if guardedly, 
optimistic about technology (and about love), but its depiction of a 
culture typified by instmmentalism is marked by a challenging and 
rigorous pessimism of the intellect. 

These considerations are necessarily open-ended in a book about a 
living artist, and also because of the loose ‘constellation’ structures 
which Export favours in her longer and more complex works. At 
times, Mueller errs on the side of discretion where more forceful 
criticism and interpretation seem to be required; elsewhere her 
polished, lucid prose manages nimbly to indicate relevant critical 
debates without getting bogged down in them. Valie Export: 
Fragments of the Imagination appears in the series Women Artists in 
Film, and its exquisite design and thirty-two colour plates give it 
something of the feel of a catalogue. The series is an excellent 
venture, preserving women artists’ work from the built-in 
obsolescence of the avant garde, and introducing a valuable body of 
feminist thinking to a wider audience. 
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Mark Dery (ed.). Flame Wars: a Discourse of Cyberculture. Durham 
and London: Duke University Press, 1994, 349pp. 


CLARE HARWOOD 


Ranging across such topics as the computers in our domestic 
appliances, ‘tiny-sex’ and cyberpunk’s women, through to the frontiers 
of Artificial Intelligence research. Flame Wars is a collection of 
articles aiming to address the discourses surrounding the emergence of 
cyberculture. It is clear from our everyday experience of the media, 
our working and, increasingly, our home environments that it is no 
longer possible simply to ignore these new technologies and the 
opportunities and complexities they present. Although there is little 
here which directly deals with film and or television studies, there are 
many points of intersection which are of great value in the study of 
media. In particular, issues of spectatorship and authorship are 
currently at strike in this technological age where the emergence of 
‘Virtual Reality’ and interactive films are beginning profoundly to 
change our relationship to images. Given this, and the predominance 
of the visual in this cyberculture, where interactions take place 
through a computer screen, it is surely of value to film and television 
theorists to engage with these issues. 

Whilst the writers come from quite disparate backgrounds and 
concerns - as journalists, academics, science fiction writers, artists and 
fans - the book itself is aimed at academics, and thereby manages to 
avoid some of the more extreme techno-babble which can often mar 
work in this area. Its wide range of articles suggests various ways of 
looking at new technologies, and at how these are changing, or 
reshaping, society both ‘on-line’ and in the realm of reality. Some of 
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the writers deal with fairly esoteric art-based projects such as Gibson’s 
disappearing book, and a Survival Research Laboratories performance 
in Austria. Many others, however, are more down to earth, engaging 
with the notion of cyberspace and, from varying perspectives, 
attempting to situate this virtual geography in the realm of experience 
and imagination and to map its relationship to the corporeal. 

The editor, Mark Dery, asserts that an understanding of cyberculture 
is necessary in order for us to regain a sense of control and autonomy 
in the face of what he sees as our sense of ‘spatial . . . confusion’ 
brought on by this explosion of electronic imagery and technological 
actuality. He describes the book as an attempt to map this space, and 
the contributors as explorers with ‘compasses and sextants in hand’. 
This sense of the exploration of space pervades a great deal of the 
book and exists in conjunction with the figuration of information on 
the Net as somehow more ‘pure’ and ‘tmthful’ than information 
gleaned from any other source. Cyberspace is understood as the site of 
this type of information, and the conjunction produces a kind of 
utopian space where time spent on-line becomes a utopian experience. 
Eric Davis’s article begins to address this almost magical valuation of 
information, making some provocative suggestions about the figuration 
of cyberspace and ancient methods of pictorial memory, but abruptly 
shuts off other areas of interest as it culminates rather lamely in the 
plea for tolerance of New Age philosophers. 

From a diametrically opposed position, Gareth Branwyn suggests 
that we can only conceive of cyberspace, and our activities within it, 
through our already existing notions of spatial models and behaviour. 
Veering wildly between undoubted technical knowledge and a sense 
of somewhat puritanical aloofness he gives a rather dry account of the 
phenomenon of ‘cyber-sex’, or ‘tiny-sex’. Questioning the motivation 
of people involved in this activity, he suggests that the ‘virtuality’ it 
produces offers ‘fascinating ground for examining issues of 
embodiment and disembodiment’, and believes that new types of 
‘dwelling’ must eventually emerge from such a consideration. 

The following article immediately addresses a form of this dwelling 
in its discussion of the notorious ‘Rape in Cyberspace’ incident that 
occurred in LambdaMOO, ‘a very large and very busy rustic Chateau, 
built entirely of words’.’ From the dual perspective of both critic and 
fan, Julian Dibbell analyses the intensity of the impact of the ‘rape’ 
incident, and the subsequent shaping of this particular virtual space 
into a forged sense of actual community. The most interesting section 
in Dibbell’s analysis, I found, was his attempt to theorize around the 
experience of cyberspace, and on what a ‘rape’ in such a context 
could possibly mean, or feel like. In the gap between the ‘reasoned 
deliberation of text, and the emotional immediacy of conversation’, he 
finds a profoundly affecting space where, contrary to the mind/body 
separation of popular imagination, he describes an intensely 
experienced embodiment in words. He argues that one’s body is not 
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simply disavowed or disowned, but is experienced as incorporated 
within the text. Whilst his extrapolation along these lines is rather 
injudicious - leading to his view of rape as a crime of the mind, and 
his subsequent contesting of the Freedom of Speech Act - his insights 
into the heady pleasures and undoubted displeasures of MOO culture 
are fascinating. Cyberspace, here, is figured as a surprisingly affecting 
medium which, whilst free from the risks of actual physical contact, is 
still open to mental violation, and still be felt as a remarkably 
vulnerable space. 

Analyses of this kind seem vital to me if we are ever to map our 
relationship to these new technologies. It seems important to resist the 
all too easy characterizations and seductions of the popular media for 
these technologies, without simultaneously throwing the baby out with 
the bath water. Vivian Sobchack’s impassioned exploration of her own 
fascination with and disgust at cyberculture’s bible, the glossy, 
hyper-hip US journal, Mondo 2000, is exemplary in this respect. 
Attempting to negotiate the simultaneous allure and distance she feels, 
she identifies a particular way of writing, which she terms ‘ironic 
distancing’, by which such journals are able to protect themselves 
from academic criticism. Coupled with this is a kind of ‘hit and run’ 
sensibility, a highly postmodern form of ornamentation where Mondo 
2000 is able to quote blithely from Foucault, Derrida and Timothy 
Leary. She relates this tendency to a kind of consumerism worship, 
and I see this as similar to the supposed ‘post feminist’ age. It would 
seem we are now in an era where we are able to embrace 
commercialism along with our lipstick, and where any questioning of 
this is simply dismissed as ‘old-fashioned’. 

From a different perspective, though in a similar manner, Claudia 
Springer talks of the submergence of humans into machines, 
manifesting a computer existence where the ‘politics and difficulties of 
the “real” world may be avoided and ignored’. Through an 
examination of the experiences, memories and desires of cyberpunk’s 
‘hard-wired’ women — such as Molly, in Gibson’s Neuromancer^ - she 
argues against an easy acceptance of cyborgs, including Harraway’s 
now infamous ‘fluid’ cyborg.’ She claims these all stem from the same 
impulse, which is to avoid the problems that confront them in the 
‘real’ world, by giving in to an ‘idealised state of computerised 
existence’. She warns against our easy seduction by these images, 
stressing the ambivalence of their position as strong, feminist ‘cyborg’ 
images when they also clearly represent an image of what she calls 
‘fetishised male fantasy’. 

Raising the particulcU" issue of the troubled relationship of black 
people to technology, Tricia Rose adds to the feminist debate on 
cyborgs from yet another perspective. Arguing that cyborgs are 
currently imagined in specifically masculinist terms, where the 
vulnerability of the flesh is coded as ‘female’, and is penetrated and 
strengthened by the ‘masculine’ machine, she asks ‘what relationship 
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would technology have to the body if cyborgs were imagined with 
different stress points, different identity problems, different responses 
to incorporation?’ In conjunction with this, she asserts that, in the 
image of a cyborg, it is ‘impossible for the average young woman to 
see herself as a person who could take up much social space’. This 
type of imagery limits the possibilities for women to see themselves as 
taking a major role in the technological world. Whilst there are a 
number of feminist groups on the Net, covering various topics and 
agendas, these are still mostly populated by sympathetic men, whereas 
women only make up about twenty-five per cent of the people on-line. 
Given these statistics we would do well, it seems, to question whether 
cyberspace is being colonized and, if so, how it may be made more 
accessible. Further to this end, Arnie Balsamo, concerned with both 
race and gender, argues for the importance of education, alongside the 
much cited necessity of access to technology. She notes that the ability 
to make sense of data, to assess its source and its value, is more 
directly dependent on education than on mere access. In order to 
provide women with the opportunity to move into these cyberspaces, 
she also stresses the importance of repositioning women in the history 
of technology. 

This intersection into the politics of gender and race in cyberculture 
is of obvious importance. Far too often in the discourses surrounding 
technology, gender, race, sexuality, age and disability, all seem to be 
invisible. The majority of writers in this book engage with the 
technology and its various uses as if they existed outside of these 
considerations, or were, in fact, eradicating the need to consider them. 
The social constructions which have grown up around the technology 
are treated as merely symptomatic of that technology. Scott 
Bukatman’s article on the popular anecdote about Gibson and his 
manual typewriter provides an example of this.’ Through a discussion 
of the cultural discourse surrounding the introduction of the 
typewriting machine, Bukatman attempts to resituate cyber-discourses 
back into history. In a fascinating and otherwise enjoyable article, he 
identifies remarkably similar fears and concerns, particularly around 
the notion of disembodiment, that emerged with the introduction of 
the typewriter and are currently being rearticulated with regard to 
computers. Some of the conclusions he draws from this, however, 
might have been approached from an Other perspective. He describes 
the new ‘loquacious’ manner of lawyers which developed once the 
physical labour of meticulous handwritten documents was made 
unnecessary by the introduction of the new writing machine. Whilst he 
notes that it was women, ‘a new and cheap labour force’, who became 
the operators of the machines (rather neatly, the women labourers 
themselves were called ‘typewriters’), he fails to consider the gender 
motivation and implication of highly educated male lawyers dictating 
their ‘loquacious’ thoughts to generally under-educated, under-paid 
(and over-worked) female typists. To interpret the lawyers’ 
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expansiveness merely as a symptom of the empowerment of emergent 
technology is to beg the question ‘empowering for whom?’, and to 
ignore what this implies, or reproduces, in terms of gender relations. 
Later he suggests that the ‘hand’ that was lost from actual writing was 
reintroduced in the maintenance of the typewriters as complex 
machines. Whilst the impulse to retain a sense of human control is 
undoubtedly a concern, again he fails to notice that as the women are 
busy perfecting the new skill of typing, the work which receives the 
strongest valuation, both in his own text and the one from which he 
quotes, is that performed by the men in white coats in their 
laboratories. This again reasserts traditional gender roles over the 
changes that technology brings about. 

Gary Chapman usefully argues for a recognition of the social, 
cultural and economic conditions which affect the design of all 
hardware and software applications. Rather than thinking of computers 
as magic or ‘clever’ boxes, he argues that we should always remember 
that these ‘boxes’ are designed and programmed by other human 
beings. The computer which ‘can’t understand’ the title ‘Ms’, and 
substitutes ‘Mr’ or ‘Mrs’ instead, is a simple, but very frustrating, 
common example of the gap between design and use. Chapman argues 
that the general public’s understanding of computers rests almost 
entirely on the ‘output’ functions which that computer provides. This 
limits our choices in that we are only able to choose between features 
of hardware or software, and are powerless to influence the design. 
What is needed is a debunking of the mystification which surrounds 
computers, and more public intervention in the way in which 
technology develops. 

Perhaps a good place to end this review is on a more positive note, 
with Manuel De Landa’s typically densely argued piece, where he 
sees new technologies as empowering us to conceive of the world in 
previously unimagined ways. Examining the differences between the 
two disciplines of Artificial Intelligence and its newer form. Artificial 
Life, he aims to demonstrate that the thinking around Artificial Life is 
beginning to break away from preconceived models of human, and 
natural, behaviour. Through these new designs, enabled by highly 
advanced technologies, models of thinking, perceiving and proceeding 
are beginning to develop independently from any predesigned model 
of behaviour. He concludes that the analytical models, which have for 
so long dominated western scientific and cultural thought, are actually 
inadequate for dealing with the problems they address. What we must 
do, he says, is to ‘let go of our desire for total (rational) control’ and 
allow for a more fluid approach to decision-making and research. This 
strikes me as a potentially useful way of opening up the prevailing 
debates around the popular understanding of Artificial Intelligence 
specifically, and new technologies generally, as scientific endeavours 
dedicated to the removal of the irrational and the emotional. 

Somewhat surprisingly, it appears that here there may actually be a 
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potentially radical avenue for feminist and racial intervention. 

Whilst there are some interesting and rewarding articles in this 
collection, there is a lack of internal engagement with the debates 
between the contributors themselves. The title of the book, Flame 
Wars, comes from the name given to a certain type of acrimonious 
on-line textual exchange. Occurring where serious disagreements arise, 
the participants swap insults in cyberspace like virtual punches. This 
seems to me a curiously ironic name for a book in which the various 
contributors seem almost entirely unaware of each other’s work, each 
piece seeming to exist in isolation from the others. Coupling this with 
the widely varied backgrounds of the contributors leads to a rather 
uneven and disjunctive read, and whilst it is true that the discourses 
and debates which rage across these particular machines are 
immensely varied in both tone and content, and the book does capture 
some of this disparity, ultimately the collection leaves the reader with 
a feeling of dissatisfaction. I would not, however, consider this to be a 
failure of the book as such: the dissatisfaction lies more with its 
over-ambitious attempt to cover the whole terrain than with the quality 
of each single exploration. All in all, this is a useful collection, 
although one that serves more as an orientation towards other more 
focused works than as an end in itself. 
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review: 


Andrew Higson, Waving the Flag: Constructing a National Cinema in 
Britain. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1995, 322pp. 


JOHN HILL 


Andrew Higson situates his book in terms of a growing body of 
revisionist historiography which seeks ‘to make strange’ ideas about 
the British cinema which, since the 1930s, ‘have so often been treated 
as natural and unquestionable’ (p.l8). These ideas, he suggests, have 
been a part of a British intellectual film culture characterized by four 
main critical attitudes; a hostility to Hollywood; the association of 
British cinema with art, culture and quality; a preference for realism; 
and a concern with ‘heritage’ and indigenous cultural tradition. 
Although this is a tradition which is far from exhausted, it was, as 
Higson acknowledges, most influential during the period 1930-60. 
Since then, a considerable body of writing on British cinema has been 
concerned either to offer a fresh, and often critical, perspective on 
British cinema’s most celebrated moments (the documentary 
movement, wartime cinema, the ‘new wave’), or to explore the work 
of directors and populcu genres which have characteristically defied 
the norms of socially responsible realism or tasteful heritage 
filmmaking. This writing has now overturned the old critical 
assumptions to the point, indeed, of constituting a new critical 
orthodoxy. Higson ’s previously published work (on national cinema, 
documentary realism and heritage cinema) has itself contributed to this 
trend, and Waving the Flag represents a valuable addition to British 
film writing which pulls together and adds to his earlier discussions. 

The book itself offers case-studies of five films, loosely 
representative of different strands of British filmmaking: Cecil 
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Hepworth’s heritage film Cornin’ Thro’ The Rye (1924); the two 
musicals, Evergreen (1934) and Sing As We Go (1934), vehicles for 
Jessie Matthews and Gracie Fields respectively; and the two wartime 
films. Launder and Gilliat’s Millions Like Us (1943) and Lean and 
Coward’s This Happy Breed (1944). The case-studies are relatively 
self-contained and could, I imagine, be profitably read in isolation. 
Indeed, the details accumulated and the issues raised in each case are 
so extensive that they characteristically exceed the strict requirements 
of the developing argument (in much the same way as British films 
themselves are identified as typically defying the norms of ‘classical’ 
narrative economy). The general direction of the argument is, 
however, clear. As its subtitle indicates, the book’s main interest is in 
the ways in which a ‘national cinema’ has been ‘constructed’ in 
Britain. For Higson, this involves an investigation not only of British 
films, but also the industry which produced them and the culture 
which consumed them, especially intellectual film culture. Although 
there is some consideration of the popularity of films, the issue of 
consumption by audiences is not addressed until the conclusion, when 
it is suggested that the study of national cinema should be redirected 
away from ‘the point of production’ towards ‘an analysis of how 
actual audiences construct their cultural identity in relation to the 
various products of the national and international film and television 
industries’ (p.279). What this means for the current volume is that it 
does not seek to explicate the actual role which British cinema may 
have played in the construction of national identity (or identities) so 
much as the analysis of how the nation (that is, primarily, the English 
nation) is imagined in British films, and how the British cinema has 
been projected as ‘national’ within critical discourse. 

There is a sense in which these tasks do not entirely knit together, 
however. For Higson, the very category of a ‘national cinema’ must 
necessarily be a discursive construction, a category which does not so 
much describe an existing ‘national cinema’ as create it. On this basis, 
he pursues the ways in which intellectual film culture has constructed 
an idea of national cinema in relation to documentary, or the ways in 
which the trade press has mobilized ideas of nationality in relation to 
the musical. However, while the emphasis on discourses of national 
cinema (and subsequently on audience uses of films) points inexorably 
towards relativism and the possibility of film texts being ‘constructed’ 
in multifarious ways, Higson is reluctant to push these positions to 
their logical conclusions. The films themselves still remain his central 
object of enquiry, and his approach to them, for all the sensitivity to 
context, continues to depend upon a method of analysis which 
identifies their significance in terms of internal textual operations. This 
is, perhaps, clearest in the discussion of Cornin’ Thro’ The Rye which 
Higson does not so much ‘construct’ in terms of contemporary critical 
discourse as ‘save’ from its conventional denigration as cinematically 
backward by a detailed reading of its narrative and stylistic devices. 
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1 Brian McFarlane and Geoff 
Mayer, New Australian Cinema: 
Sources and Parallels in 
American and British Film 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992). McFarlane and 
Mayer's comparison between 
British and Australian 
conventions also raises the issue 
of the specifically national 
element of product differentiation 
insofar as Australian cinema has 
itself resorted to heritage 
filmmaking, social realism and 
hybridized genres in order to 
distinguish itself from Hollywood. 


Thus, while the readings of films are undoubtedly rich and suggestive, 
there still remains something of an unresolved (and possibly 
unresolvable) tension between the two critical paradigms (loosely, 
cultural studies and formalism) which the book employs. 

In reading the films, Higson’s primary interest is in what he 
describes as ‘product differentiation.' Product differentiation is 
identified as one of a number of possible economic responses, on the 
pcut of the British film industry, to Hollywood’s domination, and is 
seen to involve the adoption by British films of varying aesthetic 
strategies which distinguish them from the Hollywood norm (for 
Higson, a relatively unvarying and undifferentiated ‘classical’ narrative 
cinema). With the exception of Evergreen, which is used as an 
example of the British cinema’s ultimately doomed attempt to 
compete with Hollywood, all of the book’s case-studies therefore 
concern the means whereby this is achieved: the display of heritage 
properties in the case of Cornin’ Thro’ The Rye; an appropriation of 
performative elements from popular music-hall in Sing /Is We Go; the 
integration of documentary and narrative in Millions Like Us and This 
Happy Breed. Thus, despite the surface differences amongst the films, 
Higson identifies recurring characteristics which, he suggests, 
effectively constitute a national style: episodic narrational strategies 
involving multiple, interweaving narrative lines; a distanced 
observational viewpoint; an ‘exhibitionist’, rather than narratively 
integrated, use of space. This style is, in turn, linked to a characteristic 
way of ‘imagining the nation’ as a ‘knowable, organic community’ 
characterized by ‘unity-in-diversity’ (even if the social diversity 
represented in Cornin' Thro’ The Rye is considerably less than in the 
other films discussed). 

Higson’s argument, in this respect, coincides with that of McFarlane 
and Mayer who have also suggested that the British, along with the 
Australian, cinema has been characterized historically by a muted 
version of Hollywood classical and melodramatic conventions.’ For 
Mayer and McFarlane, this leads to a demand (in my view mistaken) 
that British (or really Australian) cinema should more fully embrace 
the aesthetic conventions of Hollywood. This is not, however, 

Higson’s view. His discussion of Evergreen makes clear both the 
economic futility of imitating Hollywood and the loss of national 
specificity which this entails, and his analysis suggests little 
enthusiasm for a strategy of competing with Hollywood. He is rather 
more enthusiastic about Sing As We Go, the ‘camivalesque’ features 
of which he details with some relish. However, this generally 
‘redemptive’ reading is hedged with reservations (concerning the 
‘licensed’ nature of the film’s transgressions and its oscillation 
between a participatory and observational viewpoint) and hardly 
amounts to a defence of a particular model of national cinema. Indeed, 
one weakness of the analysis at this stage is that, in comparison with 
the way in which Millions Like Us is firmly located within a 
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2 Paul Willemen, 'The National', in 
Looks and Frictions: Essays in 
Cultural Studies and Film Theory 
(London; British Film Institute, 
1994), p.212. 


3 Department of National Heritage, 
The British Film Industry. Cm 
2884 (London: HMSO, 1995), pA 


documentary-realist context, Sing As We Go is only loosely linked to a 
tradition of popular genre filmmaking. As a result, the film’s 
representative status as one brand of ‘national cinema’ (that is, product 
differentiation via low-budget genre filmmaking) is less than fully 
demonstrated. 

Indeed, the conclusion to which Higson’s argument leads is not so 
much the rescue of any particular strategy of national cinema, but the 
pronouncement of the end of the very project of a national cinema. 
Although the traditions of documentary realism and heritage cinema 
have continued to provide British films with the means whereby they 
have differentiated themselves from their Hollywood counterparts, 
they have not sought, or been able, to imagine the ‘unity’ of the nation 
in the manner previously available to British filmmaking. In this 
context, Higson suggests that he would rather call for ‘a socialist 
cinema, or a green cinema, or a feminist cinema than for the renewal 
of British cinema’ (p.279). While he is undoubtedly correct to 
welcome the more complex imagining of British society provided by 
many contemporary British films, it is not clear that his haste to turn 
his back on national cinema is fully warranted. For Higson, the idea of 
national cinema is, almost by definition, linked to the discourses of 
nationalism and the ‘myth of consensus’. However, this formulation of 
a national cinema underestimates the openings for a national cinema to 
reimagine the nation (or, more properly, the nations within Britain) or 
to address the specificities of a national culture without presuming the 
existence of national unity or a homogeneous national identity. Given 
the ever-increasing global reach of Hollywood, it still seems desirable 
to look for a national cinema which is capable of addressing the 
specificities of national life. Such a cinema, however, need not be 
‘national’ in the way Higson identifies British cinema as having been 
in the past. Indeed, as Paul Willemen has argued, the national cinema 
which genuinely addresses national specificity will actually be at odds 
with nationalism insofar as ‘the more it is complicit with nationalism’s 
homogenising project, the less it will be able to engage critically with 
the complex, multidimensional and multidirectional tensions that 
characterize and shape a social formation’s cultural configurations’. ^ 

However, the importance of holding on to the notion of national 
cinema is not purely an academic matter. For while critical theory may 
have rightly criticized conventional constructions of the nation and 
national cinema, it is still national laws and institutions which play a 
crucial role in enabling the successful operation of particular types of 
cinema. Indeed, in the case of the UK, it is the unfortunately-named 
Department of National Heritage which is responsible for the 
formulation and implementation of film policy. Moreover, as its most 
recent policy statements have indicated, its conception of British film 
continues to run along traditional lines, identifying British films in 
terms of a ‘national asset’ which ‘makes an important contribution to 
the creative and imaginative life of the nation ’.^ However, while the 
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idea of a ‘national cinema’ which this invokes is undoubtedly 
problematic, it still has an effective purchase upon government film 
policy and a currency within political debate. The problem with 
Higson’s call for various kinds of cinema, then, is not so much that it 
is wrong, but that it is difficult to see to whom the call is being made 
or through which political mechanisms it might be rendered operative. 
As a result, the idea of a British national cinema will continue to 
possess an importance precisely because it has been embedded in 
government film policy and thus represents one of the bases upon 
which alternative forms of policy and filmmaking (including socialist, 
feminist and green cinema) must be negotiated and defended. If I 
disagree with some of Higson’s conclusions, it results in part from this 
worry concerning the relationship (or lack of it) between academic 
critique and cultural policy. Waving The Flag, nonetheless, remains an 
impressive piece of scholarly research which adds considerably to our 
understanding of British film history. 
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